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THE MIRACLE OF ST. JANUARIUS. 


(To the Editor of the Rumbler.) 


Str,— When I acceded to your request that I would furnish 
you with some written account of what I saw and learnt about 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius in Naples, and of 
any thing else that might have come to my knowledge, either 
there or elsewhere, of a similar character, I had no idea that 
my remarks would have run to so great a length as I find that 
they have done. But there did not seem to be any object in 
merely repeating what hundreds had said before, in adding the 
insignificant unit of one’s own observation to the testimony of 
centuries, unless at the same time one made some attempt, 
however feeble,—not indeed to account for the miracle, for 
this of course would be as presumptuous as it is impossible, 
but—to remove, if it might be, some of those antecedent dif- 
ficulties which at present hinder some from examining into it 
at all: it did not seem wise, in writing for a journal which 
there is reason to believe falls into the hands of not a few 
who are aliens from the Church, to omit those considerations 
which might be of service in the way of obtaining a fair hear- 
ing for one’s tale. 

I trust, Sir, that your Catholic readers will accept this apo- 
logy for w hatever in the following history may be unnecessary 
or unsuited to themselves; some few facts at least, I think I 
may venture to hope, they will find both new and interesting. 

St. Januarius was born in the city of Naples at some time 
during the latter half of the third century, and at the begin- 
ning of the fourth he was Bishop of Benevento. He was a 
sreat friend of one Sosius, a deacon in the church of Mise- 
num, and used not unfrequently to visit him; for he had con- 
ceived a high opinion of his sanctity, and had long ago fore- 
told his martyrdom. When, therefore, he heard that Sosius 
was thrown into prison, he set out in company with Festus 
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his deacon, and Desiderius his reader, to pay him a visit; and 
this visit ended, as might have been expected, in his own im- 
prisonment as well as that of his fellow-travellers. By and 
by they were all brought before the judge; and finally (what- 
ever tortures they may first have undergone, and whatever 
kinds of death they may first have been miraculously delivered 
from,—a vexata questio by no means relevant to our history), 
they were condemned to be beheaded. On their way to the 
place of execution, they were met and saluted by Proculus, 
deacon of Puteoli, and by two Christian laymen, Eutyches 
and Acutius, who were made to join in the procession; and 
thus this little band of seven all suffered martyrdom together, 
either on the 21st of April or the 19th of September, a.p. 
005. At night, or after the lapse of a night or two, the Chris- 
tians came and carried off the dead bodies, that they might 
give them decent burial; the Christians of Misenum took 
possession of the body of their deacon, Sosius; to the church 
of Puteoli belonged the bodies of Proculus, Acutius, and Eu- 
tyches; those of Desiderius and Festus to the church of Bene- 
vento; and lastly, St. Januarius was claimed by his fellow- 
citizens, the Neapolitans, and by them secretly buried at no 
great distance from the spot where he had suffered. Here the 
body lay for about a hundred years, more or less, certainly until 
many years after the conversion of Constantine, when it was 
translated with very great solemnity to the city of Naples, or at 
least to the suburban basilica of San Gennaro fuori le mura. 
Thus far the acts of his martyrdom and the records of his- 

tory; it is added by tradition, that amongst the faithful who 
were present at the martyrdom there had been one who ga- 
thered up some portion of the Bishop’s blood and carried it 
home, and that on the occasion of this translation, a woman 
presented herself to the Bishop and gave him a small vessel of 
glass, containing, as she professed, the blood which had been 
thus collected; and that as soon as it was brought into the 
presence of the other portion of his relics it liquefied and bub- 
bled up, as if it were then flowing fresh from the martyr’s 
veins; as an old hymn* expresses it: 

Exultat mulier, Saba opulentior 

Regina; et veniens protinus obviam 

Gestato capiti, percita gaudio 

Servatum promit sanguinem. 

Qui statim facie Martyris agnita, 

(Fit stupor omnibus) marmore durior, 

Ceu solis radio sub cane fervido 

Tactus liquor, ebulliit. 


* Dissertazioni di A. N. Rossi. Diss. v, vol. i. p. 286. 
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It is this miracle, thus first wrought 1400 years ago, which 
Catholics believe still continues to be wrought whenever there 
are the same outward circumstances, that is, whenever the 
vessel which contains the blood is brought near to the reli- 
quary that contains the head. Before entering, however, on 
the grounds of this belief, and examining its truth or false- 
hood, we wish to make a few observations upon the probabi- 
lity of the tradition itself. 

The fact that the early Christians did what they could to 
collect the blood of those who had laid down their lives for the 
faith is most clearly attested by ancient writers; they did not 
hesitate to expose themselves even to great danger for the at- 
tainment of this object; and the same feeling has always been 
manifested in the Church, whenever an opportunity has been 
offered. Thus we read in the hymns of Prudentius, that when 
St. Hippolytus was torn to pieces by being dragged at the tails 
of wild horses through thick woods and over sharp and rugged 
rocks, many followed in the bloody track of his terrible mar- 
tyrdom to collect the several portions of his mangled corpse. 
One picked up a hand, another an arm, another a leg; and 
besides these, there were others also who gathered up, as well 
as they were able, with linen rags and with sponges, any blood 
that had soaked into the thirsty sand, or that still hung in 
crimson drops from the thorns and briers through which he 
had been drawn. In like manner we read in the Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith,* that when two priests were 
about to be beheaded in some city of Western Tong King 
ten years ago, the pagan magistrate expressly prohibited the 
Christians from coming near to the place of execution, that 
they should not dip their rags in the blood of the martyrs; 
and yet, in spite of this prohibition, the faithful threw them- 
selves upon the straw where the heads of the triumphant 
victims had fallen, and gathered up with most religious zeal 
every drop of blood that could be found. Thus the hymn of 
the Christian poet of the end of the fourth century, and the 
letter of the Christian missionary of the middle of the nine- 
teenth, relate as it were the same facts, certainly breathe the 
same spirit, attest the same religious instinct. 

Then, again, as to the purpose of this instinct: what was 
it? When the blood had been obtained, what was to be done 
with it? We will seek our answer at the mouths of the same 
instructors. The modern missionary tells us, that each of the 
faithful wished to have for himself some portion of the mar- 
tyrs’ relics as a private treasure of his own; the ancient poet 
tells us, that many stained their linen garments with the blood 


* Annali della Fede, vol. xiv. pp. 30, 425, 
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of St. Vincent, that they might have a sacred safeguard against 
all evil (sacrum tutamen), to reserve at home for the benefit of 
themselves and of their children after them; and again, in the 
case of St. Fructuosus and his deacons, who had been put to 
death by fire, that each one eagerly appropriated something 
of their ashes, either to carry it about with them on their own 
persons or to lay it up in their homes. 

There is clearly, then, a strong antecedent probability in 
favour of the Neapolitan tradition or legend about their pa- 
tron Saint, both as to the collecting of his blood in the first 
instance, and its preservation in the family of those who had 
so collected it afterwards. Does this probability cease here ? 
or may it be extended to what follows—to the miraculous por- 
tion of the same legend ? 

There are some, even among those who acknowledge the 
miracle, who yet do not accept this particular account of the 
time and manner of its commencement, do not believe that it 
began so many hundred years ago; and the reason of their 
disbelief is, that they cannot find any mention of it in very 
ancient writings. ‘They object that it is nowhere spoken of 
before the middle of the fifteenth century, in a work of Pope 
Pius II., more commonly known to the literary world by the 
name of Aineas Sylvius; or, it may be, in the Chronicon of 
Maraldus the Carthusian, in the record of an event belonging 
to the middle of the twelfth century ; and they urge that if 
this miraculous liquefaction really took place in the first trans- 
lation of the relics, somewhere about the year 400, and has 
really continued ever since, it is inconceivabie there should 
be no earlier and more frequent record of it. In answer to 
this, some writers have alleged an earlier testimony from a 
Ms. life of St. Peregrinus at the close of the eleventh century; 
but this is too uncertain to be depended on, neither is it much 
gain to be able to shew a single reference but fifty or a hun- 
dred years earlier. lt seems more to the purpose, perhaps, to 
observe, that though the most ancient records of the transla- 
tion certainly make no mention of the liquefaction, yet they 
do mention a circumstance whicii may be supposed to allude 
to it; they mention the presence of members of the martyr’s 
family. Now it was only natural and to be expected that 
they should be present; just as we are not surprised to hear, 
or rather should have been surprised not to hear, that rela- 
tions of St. Alfonso Liguori, for instance, were present at his 
canonisation in Rome ten years ago; we are not surprised, I 
say, at the mention of such a particular as this in a modern 
life of St. Alfonso, because a canonisation is an event which 
not every generation has an opportunity of witnessing, and 
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every detail which gives life and reality to the scene is inte- 
resting and valuable, particularly to English readers. But 
the case is altogether different in those terse records of an- 
cient days; in them the enumeration of facts is generally 
meagre enough, by no means dressed up with a view to effect 
and the picturesque; we naturally suspect, therefore, that there 
must have been something special in the presence of these 
relatives of St. Januarius, something which fixed the public 
attention upon them in a very marked way, and made the old 
chronicler think it worth his while to mention them. Of 
course it may be that his words mean nothing more than they 
say; but we should understand them better if the Neapolitan 
tradition were true. It should be borne in mind also that 
there are certain women who at this day enjoy the privilege 
of occupying the foremost rank outside the altar-rails when- 
ever the relic is exposed, on the plea that they are lineally 
descended from, and are the representatives of, the woman who 
first gave the relic out of her own private possession into the 
custody of the Church. Now though I should be very sorry 
to have to establish the pedigree of these good women, to be 
required to exhibit the genealogical tree of these founder's kin 
through the whole of the last fourteen hundred years, still I 
cannot help looking upon the fact that such a claim is made, 
and not only made, but allowed by the ecclesiastics and by 
the rest of the people, who would have an interest in resist- 
ing it, and that a right, founded upon this claim, has been 
undoubtedly enjoyed from time immemorial,—lI cannot help 
looking upon this fact, I say, as a corroboration of the popular 
belief; I apprehend that in matters of this world such a con- 
tinued exercise of privilege would not be without weight, that 
an English jury would require some very clear evidence before 
they determined to disallow a prescriptive right of this kind 
and to declare it based upon nothing. On the other hand, it 
was only natural that some such privilege as this should have 
been conceded to one who had voluntarily surrendered a pri- 
vate treasure for the public good of the Church; neither is 
there any thing strange in supposing the privilege to have been 
continued by tacit consent to her children after her. If the 
popular tradition is true, the practice in question is accounted 
for; if it is false, how did such a practice begin ? 

I confess that to me this fact seems of immense weight, 
and almost a proof of the point in dispute; but if my readers 
should think otherwise, there is yet one more argument which 
I would urge upon their consideration, which is this; that 
whatever epoch they may choose to assign for the first lique- 
faction, or, if they will, for the first discovery of the liquefac- 
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tion, it is at least certain that they can produce no sort of 
voucher for their statement. Let the life of St. Peregrinus 
be spurious, and the Chronicon of Maraldus interpolated ; 
reject even the commentaries of A‘neas Sylvius; and let the 
earliest testimony which you admit be the dedicatory letter 
of Angelus Cato, 1 in his edition of the Pandecte Medicinales 
of Silvaticus in 1474—for this not even the most hardened 
scepticism can refuse to admit ;—and after all, what have you 
gained by this rash severity of criticism? A clear historical 
account of the first liquefaction of the blood, and of the amaze- 
ment of the bystanders when they beheld it? Not at all; the 
language of Angelus Cato upon the subject is just like the 
language of earlier and of later writers; he alludes to it; he 
challenges the world to produce a more striking or a more 
manifest miracle; but he never for a moment insinuates that 
it was a thing of recent origin. ‘The same must be said of 
the testimony of Fulgosio, a Genoese refugee, in 1484; of 
Gaguin, the French chronicler, in 1495; and of course of 
Ribadeneira, Baronius, and all succeeding writers; they all 
express their wonder at it, some more, some less; but there 
is not one who does not seem to treat it as an historical fact 
that had been in existence at least long before his time. And 
which is the more probable then ? that the liquefaction first 
took place, as the Neapolitan tradition affirms that it did, on 
a very natural occasion (if 1 may so speak) more than 1400 
years ago, and that writers in later generations should always 
have alluded to it, as we have seen that they do, not as a re- 
cent novelty, but as an established and notorious fact ? or, 
that it should have first happened on some unknown and in- 
conceivable occasion in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
and yet all contemporaneous record of it utterly have perished, 
and writers of the very next generation substituted a false 
history in its stead ? 

We shall assume, then, that the Neapolitan tradition is 
true, as far at least as the epoch is concerned to which the 
first liquefaction is assigned; and now we may resume the 
inquiry, which this digression had interrupted, as to whether 
there is any thing in “the character of the alleged fact sufli- 
ciently improbable to destroy, or even materially to weaken, 
any evidence we may be able to adduce in its behalf. We 
have seen that the first part of the tradition is probable; must 
the latter portion be rejected as improbable ? 

A relic is publicly offered to the Church without authen- 
tication (to translate the story into modern phraseology) ; those 
who brought it could give no proof beyond their own asser- 
tion that it really was what it professed to be; they could 
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only say, ‘‘ feré vetustas conscia, such is the tradition in our 
family.” Would the Bishop have been justified in acknow- 
ledging, upon this authority, the genuineness of the relic, and 
in exposing it to the veneration of the people ? 

This question is proposed, not to Catholics, who accept or 
reject every miraculous statement that comes before them ac- 
cording to the evidence which can be alleged in its behalf and 
the authority which proposes it to their belief, and who there- 
fore firmly believe that the miracle we are now inquiring about 
really did and does take place, but to Protestants, who are in 
the habit of trying such statements by a very different rule, 
by certain tests of their own devising, such as expericnce, the 
probable objects of the Divine agency, and the like, and who 
think themselves justified, therefore, in refusing even to exa- 
mine into the miraculous history before us, because it inv olves, 
they say, a most strange and unnecessary manifestation of Di- 
vine power. They look upon the story of a miracle which 
does not carry its own explanation with it as though it must 
necessarily be false, and are only ready to allow an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Divine power to be possible where 
they can recognise some definite end to be attained by it. 
Now, it is true that such persons are not likely @ priori to 
acknowledge the authentication of doubtful relics as a dignum 
vindice nodum ; still, unless they are prepared to discredit all 
the records of ecclesiastical history, to ‘‘ accuse the holy Am- 
brose of imposture, and the keen, practised, and experienced 
intellect of St. Augustine of abject credulity,” they cannot 
deny but that God has so interposed at other times, and 
therefore that there is nothing extravagant or unreasonable 
in supposing that He interfered here also; for, as has been 
well observed, *‘ such events are not isolated acts, but the 
symptoms of the presence of an agency.”* When St. Am- 
brose discovered in Milan the bodies of the martyrs Gervasius 
and Protasius, of whose sanctity and martyrdom all records 
had been lost, not only were many miraculously healed by 
them who had before been vexed by unclean spirits, but also 
a blind man, very well known to the whole city, received his 
sight; “he ran, he caused himself to be led, that he might 
touch the bier of God’s saints, whose death is precious in His 
sight; he returned without a guide:” and for this fact we have 
the word both of St. Ambrose and of St. Augustine, who were 
present at the time. So again, at the discovery of the Holy 
Cross, and in innumerable other instances, God set His seal 
upon certain relics as authentic, which had before been doubt- 


* Newman’s Essay on Miracles, 
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ful, by visible signs and wonders: why should He not have 
done the same, therefore, at the invention (so to call it) of the 
blood of St. Januarius ? 

Of course, we are well aware that this argument is far 

from offering an adequate explanation, or indeed any ex- 
planation at all, of the present continuance of the miracle; 
but if we’have succeeded in establishing the probability, or 
at Ieast in destreying the supposed improbability, of its ever 
having taken place at all,—of its having taken place once, 
some hundred years ago, when first the blood was publicly 
produced by those who had heretofore kept it in private,— 
I hope that Protestants may be induced to go and see for 
themselves whether it be really true, as so many y thousands and 
thousands of persons assert, that it still continues; for surely 
they must themselves acknowledge, that what has happened 
once may happen again; that “what never has happened is 
improbable in a sense quite distinct from that in which a thing 
is improbable which has before now happened ;” that what has 
begun, or was first wrought, for one purpose, may be repeated 
or continued for other r purposes, especially since we are in no 
wise judges of what God’s purposes really are; “ facts come 
before us, the all-wise mind is hidden from us.” What, then, 
in this particular instance, are the facts which do come before 
us? How are they recorded in books? How have we seen 
them ourselves ? 

The Church describes them, in her office for the Saint’s 
festival, in these words: * His blood is preserved in a vessel 
of glass in a concrete state; but when it is placed before the 
head of this same martyr, it liquefies and boils up in a won- 
derful manner, as if it were but just now shed: and this may 
be seen at the present day.” Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
a learned philosopher in the sixteenth century, repeats the 
same * in a work dedicated to Pope Julius II., a.p. 1504, 
with this addition, that it does not happen uniformly, he says, 
for that “ the people have observed, by long experience, that 
when any evil is impending over the kingdom, any disturbance 
threatening it, the change does not take place.” He adds: 
** T have seen the blood with my own eyes thick and black, 
yet when brought near to the head, grow red, liquefy, and as 
it were boil, just as though it had but then issued from the 
veins; | have seen it, I say, with my own eyes, and my reason 
has made me to understand that this could not be merely an 
effect of nature.” 


Baronius, in his Notes on the Roman Martyrology, repeats 


* Apud Storia di S. Gennaro, dal P. F. G. di S. Anna, lib. ii. c. 7. Napoli, 
1707. 
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what is said in the Breviary, and adds, “ this wonderful and 
perpetual miracle is not of such a kind as that it depends upon 
the testimony of this man or of that, but it is manifest to all, 
so that the blood of the martyr may be said, by this perpetual 
working of miracles, to cry aloud like the blood of Abel, and 
to thunder throughout the whole Christian world ;” and again 
he affirms the same in his Annals, and alleges the whole of 
Christendom as a witness of the fact. 

Silvestro Petrasancta, a learned Jesuit in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, published a valuable and interesting 
work, entitled Thaumasia vere LReligionis contra Perfidiam 
Sectarum. After having compared the miracles of the Old 
Testament with those of the New, and having related nume- 
rous miraculous histories in confirmation of the different rites 
and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, he devotes his third 
and last volume to an enumeration of those miracles which 
are perpetual, amongst which the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius is of course one of the most famous. In order 
to obtain accurate information, he wrote to another Father 
of the same Company, who had been resident at one time in 
Naples. Father Rho’s reply is too long for insertion here, 
but I must give you the substance and some of his most 
striking observations. He tells us that he had witnessed the 
miracle twice, and had most diligently inspected it; he calls 
God to witness that his narration shall not contain one iota 
more than what he knows to be true. He first saw it in the 
month of May, a.p. 1628, on which occasion two Turks, ser- 
vants of a Neapolitan prince, were brought close to the altar 
that they might have an opportunity of witnessing it most 
satisfactorily, and might be persuaded by it to abjure Ma- 
hometanism and embrace Christianity. Both, he says, saw 
the change, and acknowledged it to be miraculous; the one 
was converted, the other not; ‘* the one was taken, the other 
left.” Sixteen years afterwards, he saw it again; but this 
time it was not on one of the ordinary occasions for exposing 
the relic, but a private exposition granted to himself and some 
of his companions by the kindness of the Cardinal Archbishop. 
He was even allowed to take the place of the canon, and to 
expose the relic himself. When first he took it out of the 
reliquary, he says, it was not perfectly hard, but in that coa- 
gulated state which blood naturally assumes some time after 
it has been drawn from the veins; it would move, but alto- 
gether, as a solid mass, not liquid. Having placed it on the 
altar, where the head was already exposed, they knelt down 
and said a few prayers: the blood began to liquefy; and after 
another short interval he looked at it again, and it was not 
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only perfectly liquid, but bubbling, and as it were boiling, so 
that a little fragment of a straw, or something of the kind, 
which was on the surface, visibly rose and fell as it would on 
boiling water. That these things really happened, simply as 
he narrates them, and that he is not consciously deceiving any 
one, he most solemnly swears (sancte juratus affirmo) ; and he 
adds, “if any one thinks that, spite of the careful diligence 
with which I investigated the matter, 1 was yet deceived, and 
that I am blind, let him come and see for himself; for those 
who daily throng in such numbers to see the ruins of ancient 
Roman magnificence in this city and neighbourhood,—to see 
the wonders of nature at Pozzuoli and at Baiz,—why will 
they not come to see this wonder of God,—to see the relics of 
the friends of God, which He by his marvellous and hidden 
power thus vouchsafes to honour ?” 

Seventeen years later, March 10, 1661, there is the testi- 
mony of the Bollandists Henschenius and Papebroch, who 
went all the way from Belgium to Naples on purpose to satisfy 
themselves, or rather to make themselves better able to satisfy 
others, and were allowed in the same way the privilege of a 
private exposition. But there is no use in multiplying testi- 
monies of this kind; we would rather repeat the invitation of 
Father Rho, and beg of all those—if indeed there are such — 
who doubt the reality of the change, to go and see for them- 
selves. It does not require any special introduction, the habit 
of a Jesuit or of some other religious order, not even the pro- 
fession of Catholicism, to gain admission to the very best place 
for witnessing the miracle. I do not, of course, mean that it 
would be easy for a stranger, or indeed for any one else, ex- 
cepting crowned heads, princes of the Church, or others for 
very special purposes, to have the relic exposed for his own 
particular benefit at an extraordinary time; but on the or- 
dinary expositions,—that is, on the first Sunday in May and 
daily throughout the octave, the anniversary of the translation 
of the relics; on the 19th of September, the Saint’s festival, 
and daily throughout its octave ; and again on the 16th of 
December, in commemoration of the deliverance of the city 
from a terrible eruption of Vesuvius,—any person who chooses 
to go into the sacristy half an hour before the appointed time, 
and to introduce himself as a stranger anxious to have an 
opportunity of seeing the liquefaction ; as closely as possible, is 
sure to be kindly received by the canons, and to be placed in 
as advantageous a position as can be procured for him. Their 
courtesy to strangers on these occasions is notorious; indeed, 
it is sometimes complained of, that they are almost too indul- 
gent in this particular,—indulgent, to the prejudice of their 
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own fellow-citizens. The first time I went myself, I arrived 
rather late; Prince Borghese and his family had preceded me; 
and they too being strangers, [ could not get within the altar- 
rails. ‘The next morning [ returned at an earlier hour, and 
now nobody had precedence of me excepting a French Cana- 
dian Bishop and his chaplain; these knelt on the highest altar- 
step, quite at the end, on the epistle side, and I was placed 
next to them. The head of the Saint, in a large silver-gilt 
bust, bearing a mitre, and covered with a handsome cape richly 
ornamented with precious stones, had been already placed on 
the gospel side. By and by the canon came from the sacristy, 
bringing the ampulla. I found it exactly as Mabillon had 
described it, of the same dull, darkish glass as the ampulle of 
the Roman catacombs ; ; it was enclosed, together with another 
of the same kind, but of smaller dimensions, i in a round silver 
reliquary, with flat sides of glass. ‘The greatest width of the 
reliquary was about four inches; at one end it had a silver 
ton. less than four inches in length, and at the other end it 
was surmounted by a silver crown and cross. <A green cord 
was either passed through the handle or fastened round it 
(I cannot at this moment recollect which), and thrown round 
the neck of the canon: he held it, however, by the handle, 
and in an upright position, as he brought it to the altar; and 
as soon as he had knelt there for a moment, he turned round 
and exhibited it to the people in the same position, an assist- 
ant priest holding a candle behind it, that they might see its 
solid congealed state. 

The women stationed in the foremost rank, without the 
altar-rails, of whom I have already spoken, immediately began 
with most loud and discordant voices to scream forth the Credo, 
the 4ve Maria, and the Gloria Patri; whilst the canon, accom- 
panied by the other priest bearing the candle, came round to 
give a nearer view of it to those who were within the rails: 
there may have been eight or ten of us kneeling on the top- 
most step, perfectly close to the canon,—so close, that those in 
the centre must have been touching his robes, even when he 
stood with his face to the altar to recite the prayers. He 
began with the Bishop on the epistle side, so that I was the 
third person to whom it was brought. It was first held 
steadily before me, then turned upside down two or three 
times, so that, the candle being immediately behind it, it was 
impossible that any symptom of motion within the glass could 
have escaped my observation: about two-thirds of the vessel 
seemed to be of a dull, dark-red colour; and the remaining 
portion, though far from being so transparent as our modern 
glass, was evidently free from : any sort of stain, and quite as 
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clear as any glass of that age that I have ever seen. The 
canon passed it round to all who were kneeling on the step; 
after which, his assistant having with some difficulty silenced 
the vociferous old women, he turned to the altar, and recited 
aloud the Litany of Loretto, the people repeating the alter- 
nate petitions in the ordinary way. Having read the prayers 
also at the end of the Litany, he again brought round the 
reliquary, and exhibited it to us as before. The women saw 
at once that the liquefaction had not taken place, and con- 
tinued therefore, in the same harsh, unmusical tones, but with 
increased vehemence, to repeat the Credo, Gloria, &c. ‘There 
certainly was not yet the slightest appearance of a change ; 
and when the canon had completed his round, [ saw him look 
at it very carefully himself and shake his head, to denote that 
it had not commenced. As the women, however, were au 
beau milieu of the Creed, he seemed to think it better not to 
resume the public prayers immediately, but to wait for a con- 
venient pause. Accordingly, he once more exhibited the relic 
to the Bishop on my right; he may have held it before him 
for a minute perhaps, certainly not more, when [ saw the 
colour rush into the good Bishop’s face, and the tears into 
his eyes, and guessed immediately that he had detected some 
change. The canon saw it also; just looked at the relic for 
a moment to certify himself that it was so, and then motioned 
to the choir to begin the Ze Deum. In less than a minute I 
was looking at it myself, and could distinctly recognise the 
solid mass slowly moving downwards towards the empty part 
of the vessel, but it seemed thick and heavy, not unlike the 
consistency of treacle. In about five or six minutes it had 
gone the round of the semicircle, and returned to the Bishop 
again; and by this time it was liquid as water: it passed from 
one side of the vessel to the other freely and immediately as 
water might do, leaving the other part of the vessel perfectly 
empty; it no longer seemed to be either thick or heavy, but 
was in every respect like natural fresh blood. 

This, then, is what thousands and tens of thousands have 
witnessed during the last four or five centuries, if not during 
the last fourteen ; ; and until some good cause can be assigned 
wherefore all these should have suffered some extraordinary 
ocular delusion, we are justified in concluding that at least 
the appearance is real; that the blood really was hard and 
solid at first, and really did liquefy afterwards. It only re- 
mains to inquire how this change is effected: and I think 
there are but three causes which it is possible to assign. Either 
it is wrought by the artifice of man; or it happens according 
to the ordinary laws of nature; or it is the effect of a direct 
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and extraordinary interposition of the power of God. We 
must say a few words upon each. 

And first, as to the theory of deceit and contrivance. Ad- 
dison, in his remarks upon Naples, tells us that he had twice 
an opportunity of seeing the operation of this pretended mira- 
cle, and **I must confess,” he says, ‘‘ I think it so far from 
being a real miracle, that I look upon it as one of the most 
bungling tricks I ever saw.” With a strange forgetfulness, 
however, he entirely omits to expose the method whereby the 
fraud was effected; for we cannot suppose that the machinery 
was so admirably concealed as to baffle his keen-sightedness ; 
in that case, it would have been not one of the most bungling 
tricks he ever saw, but one of the most clever. And this care- 
less omission is the more blameable, inasmuch as he himself 
acknowledges that “ this miracle makes as great a noise as any 
in the Roman Church, and M. Paschal has hinted at it, among 
the rest, in his marks of the true religion;” so that he was 
under a positive obligation, for the sake of all who had any in- 
terest in the discovery of the true religion, that is, for the sake 
of all mankind, to expose the fallacy” of this pretended mark, 
to silence once for all this great noise. However, it is too late 
now to lament the silence of Addison, or to attempt to elicit 
from him the interesting and important secret; neither shall 
we be more successful if we turn to any other English Protes- 
tant, of those at least whose writings I happen to be acquainted 
with, who have spoken of this subject: they talk in general 
terms of priestcraft, jugglery, imposition, sleight of hand, and 
the like, but they take no pains to shew that imposition is 
possible, still less do they hazard any positive conjecture as to 
the mode in which it is practised. One indeed,* who, though 
a foreigner by birth, and a Calvinist in creed, yet was educated 
in Cambridge, and filled a prebendal stall in Canterbury dur- 
ing the reign of James I., confidently asks, ‘‘ What can be 
easier than to insinuate a little lime into the vessel, and so to 
cause the blood to bubble up and to look as though it were 
liquid?” But if this is the happiest conjecture that heresy 
can make as to the cause of the “ pretended miracle,” we are 
no longer surprised at the cautious silence of its advocates ; 
for, w ithout stopping to inquire whether it is within the range 
of chy mical possibilities that the cause here assigned should 
produce the effects which we have described, and which so 
many of our readers have witnessed, it is surely inconceivable 
that so bungling a trick as this should not have been detected 
over and over again by some at least amongst those thousands 
of persons who have been present at it; whereas we will ven- 


* Petrus Molinzeus apud Petra Sancta, vol. i. p. 33. 
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ture to say that there is not one amongst them who ever stood 
at all near to the altar, where he could see both the relic and 
the priest, who would not at once reject the notion as simply 
absurd and impossible. It can scarcely be necessary, however, 
that we should enter into an elaborate refutation of every 
assertion of this kind that may have been made by infidels, free- 
thinkers, or heretics: there is only one statement which I wish 
to examine, because I once heard much stress laid upon it 
by an Englishman with whom I conversed on the subject in 
Naples, and it has since been repeated to me in the same way 
by others. This gentleman frankly allowed that he could not 
himself detect the slightest symptom of trick or imposture, he 
did not see how it was possible; still he maintained that it had 
been satisfactorily proved that the liquefaction really did, in 
some hidden manner, depend upon the will and discretion of 
the clergy; for that, on the recurrence of one of the festivals 
of St. Januarius at some time or other during the occupation 
of Naples by the French, the relics of the Saint had been ex- 
posed, the prayers recited, and every thing else done that was 
usual upon these occasions, yet the blood retained its original 
state, and would not liquefy; that either the French com- 
mander was himself present, or that anyhow intelligence of the 
fact was immediately conveyed to him, in consequence of which 
a message was sent to the canons, fixing a certain limit, (half 
an hour, if I remember rightly,) at the expiration of which 
time, if the change had not taken place, they should be put to 
death (or the Cathedral blown up and all that were in it,—I 
have heard the story told in both ways); whereupon, before 
the expiration of the allotted time, the solid mass of blood 
liquefied and flowed as usual. 

This is the story that has been urged upon me as an irre- 
fragable proof of knavery on the part of the priesthood. And 
yet, in truth, we need not hesitate for a moment to concede the 
alleged facts, and yet to deny their supposed logical sequence ; 
though it is only fair to say that I have not been able to find 
any corroboration of the history, neither could my friend help 
me to authenticate it, either by reference to any living autho- 
rity or to published records ; it was, he said, a current story, 
a well-known fact. Be itso; at any rate no Catholic can have 
the slightest wish to deny it; for myself, I should be very glad 
that its correctness could be clearly demonstrated, because the 
one only consequence that can be deduced from it is this, that 
the change in the blood cannot be considered a mere natural 
effect of merely natural causes. Here was the same exposi- 
tion of the relics; the same holding in the hand of the reliquary ; 
the same candles burning on the altar; the same crowd in the 
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church and in the sanctuary; the same outward circumstances 
in every respect, as on other similar occasions; yet the ordinary 
result does not follow. Why not? by a trick of the priests, 
answers the Protestant; by the will of God, answers the Ca- 
tholic; and both answers are perfectly consistent with the 
characters of those who make them, and consistent also with 
every detail of the story. The only answer that is not con- 
sistent with it, and must therefore be excluded, is that which 
I have mentioned, and which few Catholics will care to retain. 
If the phenomenon of the liquefaction were uniformly produced 
by human art, and was suspended in this particular instance 
merely for political purposes, such suspension would of course 
be withdrawn immediately that there was good reason to ap- 
prehend a terrible punishment as its consequence ; but so also, 
if the liquefaction were a miracle of God, wrought for what- 
ever purpose at the intercession of one of his Saints, might 
we not look for the very same result? If it be true, as the 
Neapolitans have for centuries believed, that the immediate 
and complete liquefaction of this blood is a token of good, and 
that any unusual delay or extraordinary variation in the manner 
of its liquefaction is a token of evil, was not this an occasion 
on which the evil token might have been expected rather than 
the good? and if there be any truth in the Catholic doctrine 
of patron Saints, and of their power and willingness to help 
their clients upon earth, and to deliver them out of all their 
trials and dangers, was it not likely that St. Januarius should 
interpose for the protection of his servants from the evil threat- 
ened by their enemies? If St. Basil, as Bishop of Czesarea in 
the fifth century, could teach that ‘‘ the forty martyrs who had 
taken possession of their land were like so many continuous 
towers, giving them security against the inroads of their ene- 
mies,” why might not the Bishop of Naples in the nineteenth 
century remind his hearers of this very story which we have 
been repeating, as a remarkable and consoling instance of the 
power and tender watchfulness of St. Januarius ? and can that 
history be worth much as an objection, which might itself form 
part of a panegyric? The truth is, that the fact before us, like 
‘so many other facts, admits of two interpretations, and that 
persons will adopt the one or the other according to their pre- 
vious impressions. A Protestant, strongly prepossessed with 
the notion that Catholic priests are knaves and Catholic laymen 
fools, may see in this story a confirmation of his wise and cha- 
ritable judgment ; whilst a devout Catholic will derive from the 
same story only fresh food for praise and thanksgiving, fresh 
occasion to give honour and glory to God, who is ‘* wonderful 
in all his Saints.” 
VOL. VII. I 
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We shall say no more, then, upon this first explanation of 
the phenomenon under consideration, viz. that it is brought 
about by some artifice of man ; for it is an explanation at once 
too foolish and too wicked; too foolish, inasmuch as it supposes 
the possibility of a trick having been practised twenty or thirty 
times a year, year after year, during a period (at the very least) 
of more than four centuries, practised too in broad daylight in 
a public church, in the immediate presence of sharp and vigi- 
lant enemies or doubtful and curious friends, who were come 
for tlle express purpose of instituting a most jealous searching 
scrutiny, yet never being once detected, never even plausibly 
accused by any; a trick moreover, in which, from the very 
nature of the case, there must have been always many accom- 
plices, yet during the whole of 400 years not one has ever 
revealed the secret, not one has ever repented of his iniquity 
and declared the imposture: at the same time it is too wicked, 
inasmuch as the persons engaged in this continual practising 
upon the credulity of the people, in these repeated outrages 
against the majesty of God, were no other than Christian 
priests and bishops. At any rate, if there be persons in the 
world so weak and credulous as to believe in the possibility 
of so protracted, yet undetected, a system of fraud, or any 
whose hearts are so callous as not to shrink from imputing 
such frightful impiety to several generations of Christian 
clergy, we are sure that they cannot be among the number 
of our readers. We pass on, therefore, to the second expla- 
nation of the supposed miracle, that it is a mere natural effect 
produced by natural causes. 

It is suggested that the substance contained in the ampulla 
may not perhaps be pure blood, but blood mixed in some way 
with gums and aromatic spices, such as we know the early 
Christians sometimes wrapped in the winding-sheets of their 
dead and buried with them; and that this composition may be 
in a solid and congealed state as long as it remains in its usual 
place, and yet when brought out upon the altar, where there 
are several burning tapers, in a sanctuary crow ded with people, 
and when the reliquary has been held for some time in the 
hand of the priest, it may become liquid and assume the ap- 
pearance: of fresh blood. It is further urged, in corroboration 
of this view of the case, that Sir Humphry Davy, who used to 
Witness this phenomenon with peculiar interest, once asked 
permission to submit the blood to a chymical analysis, and 
was refused; it is added, however, on the same authority, that 
he was disposed to look upon the change as something super- 
natural, quite beyoud the powers of any merely phy sical cause 
with w ch he was acquainted. 
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Upon this we must first observe, that whereas hundreds of 
ampulle which once contained the blood of martyrs have been 
found at various times in the Roman catacombs, it has never 
been recorded in a single instance that there was the slightest 
symptom of an admixture of gums and spices. Generally 
there has been nothing more than a dark red sediment, shew- 
ing that blood once was there; sometimes (s@pe s@pius, 
Arringhi says) the blood has been found in a liquid state ; 
once or twice the watery portion floated on the surface, the 
red portion had sunk to the bottom, and both were as fresh as 
when first the blood was shed; but never once do we read of 
a mixture of gums or spices with it. And as to the modest 
request of our countryman, if indeed it ever were made, we 
should have been much surprised had it met with any other 
reply than that which popular report (for I can find no better 
authority for the whole anecdote) has assigned toit. It would 
have been strange indeed if the authorities of the Church in 
Naples had surrendered to the crucible of a natural philoso- 
pher, however eminent, the relic of one whose body had been 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, and who was now himself in 
the presence of God, shewing forth (as they had reason to be- 
lieve) by His permission continual miracles in this very relic. 
Shall the children of the Church exhibit less love and reve- 
rence towards any portion of the earthly tabernacle of a Saint, 
than that which the mere instinct of natural affection would 
prompt the children of this world to exhibit towards the mor- 
tal remains of one another ? 

Let it be granted, however, that the substance which lique- 
fies is not blood, but blood mixed with gum, or pure gum, or 
some unknown chemical composition: is the change in the 
degrees of temperature sufficient to account for the change in 
the condition of the substance, whatever it be? Does the 
change take place according to fixed and known laws? Is it 
such that you can reckon upon it with certainty, as sure to 
follow at a greater or less interval in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons who are present or the heat of the atmosphere ? 
These questions can only be answered in the negative. The 
miracle is wrought—or rather, not to assume the point in dis- 
pute, the change takes place—at all seasons of the year, and 
under every conceivable variety of circumstances,—in May, 
in September, in December; whenever on any solemn occa- 
sion the Archbishop allows the blood and the head to be ex- 
posed in juxtaposition ; sometimes on the passage from the 
sacristy to the altar; sometimes in the presence of a few pri- 
vate witnesses, a dozen or a score of persons perhaps; some- 
times in the midst of an immense congregation; sometimes 
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after the lapse of a few minutes, sometimes after whole hours; 
sometimes after so long a delay, that many of the spectators 
have lost patience and gone away, and the heat might be sup- 
posed to have suffered some diminution in consequence. 

But, it is objected, at any rate no accurate thermometrical 
observations have ever been made, so that, spite of the appa- 
rent diversity of circumstances, it is at least possible that the 
liquefaction uniformly takes place at precisely the same degree 
of external heat, but that the attainment of that degree may 
be accelerated at one time, or retarded at another, from a 
variety of causes which have been unfortunately overlooked : 
thus, the additional caloric generated by an extraordinary con- 
course of people may have been counterbalanced, perhaps, by 
an unusually cold wind on one occasion; on another, an immi- 
nent thunderstorm may have suddenly so heated the atmo- 
sphere, as to supply the place of that heat which was generally 
produced more gradually by the wax-lights and the congre- 
gation; and so on through an indefinite series of imaginary 
contrasts and combinations which need not be specified. Now, 
though I cannot pretend to say that either Fahrenheit or Reau- 
mur have ever been called in to settle the question by means 
of such nice observations as these ; yet who will believe that 
a fact which has excited the wonder and admiration, not only 
of Popes, Cardinals, and canons, but of keen. politicians and 
wise philosophers, of sober, hard-headed critics, of indifferent 
spectators, and even of bold misbelieving heretics, so as actually 
to convert them to the true faith; a fact deemed worthy of 
being chronicled by martyrologists and ecclesiastical historians, 
and immortalised in the Office-book of the Church; a fact, 
finally, which has been within the cognisance of so many, and 
the opportunities of witnessing which were so indefinitely nu- 
merous; who will believe, I ask, that such a fact as this is, 
after all, one of the simplest and most ordinary things in the 
world,—a mere instance of one of nature’s most notorious laws, 
the solubility of certain substances under the action of heat? 
To believe this would indeed be a wonderful instance of “ the 
credulity of the incredulous.” 

But we may go further, and say that the falsehood of such 
a supposition has been, in fact, demonstrated by observations 
which have really been made as to the time and manner of the 
liquefaction. Ever since the year 1659, a diary has been kept 
in which the phenomena of each exposition are accurately 
recorded and attested by the canons and others who were pre- 
sent. Many interesting extracts from this diary have been 
published by the Bollandists; such as that on one occasion the 
relic had perfectly liquefied, and then suddenly hardened again, 
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in the hands of a certain prince ; on another, the relic remained 
hard until certain persons were removed from the church, and 
then it immediately liquefied ; and there are innumerable other 
tokens, not less distinct than these, of the presence of an agency 
quite beyond the mere powers of nature. I pass them by, 
however, that I may have space to allege an argument of an- 
other kind; or rather, not an argument at all, but only the 
confirmatory evidence of parallel cases. For I believe that 
the real hindrance with many persons in the way of their ac- 
knowledging this liquefaction to be supernatural consists in 
a secret shrinking from its apparently eccentric character, if I 
may be allowed to use such an expression. I do not mean 
their inability to see any object for such a periodical inter- 
position of Divine power, but their belief that it stands quite 
alone in the annals of hagiography,—that it is altogether a 
miracle sui generis, without parallel. They would have no 
difficulty in believing that the relics of St. Januarius had 
healed the lame or given sight to the blind, because they 
have heard the same of the relics of St. Vincent Ferrer, St. 
Vincent of Paul, and of a hundred other Saints; they could 
even think it possible that his bones exude a marvellous heal- 
ing oil, because they know that the same is said of St. An- 
drew, St. Nicolas of Bari, and others; but they have never 
heard of any other Saint whose blood, ordinarily congealed, 
on certain extraordinary occasions becomes liquid. It is mainly 
for the sake of supplying these parallel cases that this letter 
has been written; for, as I have already said, I could not hope 
that persons who set at nought the testimony of four centuries, 
of Baronius, the Bollandists, and a host of others, should begin 
to change their mind merely because an Englishman in the 
nineteenth century saw the same which they had seen, and 
judged of it as they had judged of it. The addition ofa single 
Witness, where there have been already thousands, would be 
worse than useless; but the addition of a parallel ease is quite 
another matter, and, as it seems to me, of the very highest 
interest and importance; moreover, in this country at least, 
they are but little known. The liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius is sufficiently notorious; the liquefaction of the 
blood of other Saints, though equally certain and supernatural, 
is yet, from whatever cause, not so frequently heard of. 

It is stated, then, in books, and repeated by persons who 
certainly have had opportunities of ascertaining the fact, that 
a portion of the blood which issued from the side of St. Francis, 
and is preserved at Rieti, as well as another portion preserved 
in the church of the SS. Stimmate at Rome, liquefies annually 
on the 17th of September; and that the same thing happens 
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on the 27th of July to a portion of the blood of St. Pantaleon, 
preserved in the Chiesa Nuova at Rome, and to another por- 
tion of the same relic in the convent (of Augustinian nuns) of 
the Incarnation at Madrid; but as I am not able at this mo- 
ment to get any distinct account from persons who have been 
eye-witnesses of these supposed miracles, I must be content 
with this cursory mention of them, and only insist upon other 
instances, both recorded in history and professedly continuing, 
which I am able to corroborate by some testimony, be it more 
or less,—in two cases, at least, by testimony quite irrefra- 
gable. 
In the church of S. Agostino at Terni, a city within the 
States of the Church, which was the seat of a Christian Bi- 
shopric as long ago as the middle of the second century, there 
is a relic of the blood of St. Peter that is said to liquefy and 
boil every year from the first to the second vespers of the 
Apostle’s feast. It is contained in a vessel of thin glass, 
‘* apparently similar to the old glass vessels of the catacombs,” 
writes one who was familiar with the Roman cemeteries be- 
fore he saw this reliquary at Terni; and he goes on to say: 
** It appears that, in the phenomenon which the priest calls 
boiling, a separation of the blood into the red matter and the 
serum takes place. At the end of about a week all appear- 
ance of this separation vanishes; the serum and the red matter 
coalesce into one hard black-looking mass at the bottom. 
When I saw it (the fourth day within the octave), it bore 
every appearance of a recent liquefaction. There was a thick, 
pulpy, dark-red mass at the bottom of the vessel, and what 
looked like the serum of the blood was adhering in oily glo- 
bules to the top and sides.” ‘This is the testimony of one who 
saw it in the year 1847; and it has been corroborated to me by 
another who was present at the same time. 

In the same year, other friends of mine, English Catholic 
priests, saw in the church of Sta. Patrizia in Naples the blood 
of that Saint in a liquid state, which, they were told, was 
always solid during every other day in the year, but liquefied 
regularly on that one day, the day of her feast, the 25th of 
August. They had been taken on purpose that they might 
see it, but they arrived after the liquefaction had taken place. 
The fact of the general solidity of this relic and of its occa- 
sional liquefaction is attested also by a writer already quoted, 
Petrasancta; but he mentions this additional circumstance, 
that the same thing may be observed whenever the blood is 
brought into juxtaposition with another relic of the same 
Saint. Whether this still continues, or whether the second 
relic has been lost, or whether the relic still remains but the 
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miracle has ceased, I cannot say; at any rate the miracle is 
still renewed annually on the 25th of August. 
In the Gestt Vecchio in the same city, there is a small 
ortion of the blood of St. Aloysius, preserved in a tabernacle 
upon the altar of one of the private chapels. I had heard that 
this also would liquefy if a few prayers were said before it: 
I went therefore with a French Missionary-Bishop from China, 
Monsignor de Verolles, and a party of five or six others, Fre neh 
and English, for the express purpose of witnessing it. Whilst 
the Bishop said Mass, the relic remained in the tabernacle ; 
and it was not until he had finished his action de graces that 
it was taken out. The priest put the reliquary immediately 
into the Bishop’s hands, and desired us to repeat some prayers, 
saying that the blood never failed to melt sooner or later, 
though he had once known a party detained for several hours 
before it did so. I was kneeling immediately at the Bishop’s 
side, in fact at the same faldstool with his Lordship; and as 
he rested his hand on the cushion, and his fingers relaxed 
somewhat of their hold of the reliquary, it sometimes declined 
from the perpendicular position in which he seemed to aim at 
keeping it, and leaned towards me, so that the ornament at 
its top was more than once resting on my hand. The shape 
and manufacture of the reliquary was not unlike that of St. 
Januarius, only it was very much smaller, and the quantity of 
blood which it contained scarcely one-twentieth part, perhaps, 
of that famous relic; such of it as there was, however, lay in 
a solid mass at the bottom of the vessel; and when we turned 
the reliquary upside down, to and fro, from one side to the 
other, after four or five minutes’ prayer, placing a candle be- 
hind it that we might be enabled to see distinctly, there did 
not appear the slightest symptom of motion. The assistant 
priest suggested that it was more usual to recite prayers in 
common, instead of each one praying by himself, as we had 
hitherto been doing: we repeated the Litany therefore aloud ; 
still there was no ‘change: next the Miserere, and after that 
the Veni Creator; but still the same dull solid mass remained 
immovable. The Bishop then proposed that we should recite 
the Rosary: at the end of the second decade, when once more 
we held the vessel upside down, with the candle behind it, 
there appeared a slight change at either end of the dark sub- 
stance; the horizontal line was broken, and there was a de- 
cided inclination of a certain portion at least towards the 
empty part of the glass. ‘‘ You see the Saint has a parti- 
cular devotion for the Rosary ; he only waited for that,” said 
the Bishop; ‘let us go on with it.” We recited three more 
decades ; and by the ‘time we had finished, the blood was so 
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completely liquid as to pass freely from one side of the vessel to 
the other like so much water, without leaving a single particle 
of matter that I could see in that portion of the glass which 
had at first been occupied ; it was in every respect like fresh 
blood that had never coagulated at all. 

There may have been altogether ten or twelve persons 
present in the chapel, which was small, about twenty-five feet 
by fifteen, perhaps; but I did not measure it. I did count 
the number of lighted candles, and they were seven; two on 
the altar; two before a statue of St. Aloysius, which stood 
at the side of the altar; two others before a statue of St. 
Anthony, at the other end of the room, close to the door; 
and lastly, the bougie which had been used during the Bishop’s 
Mass, and which was now held by the assistant priest, and 
applied, as I have said, from time to time to the back of the 
reliquary, to shew us whether the change had yet taken place 
or not. Perhaps I may as well add, that it was on a most 
bitterly cold morning in the month of December, the very last 
day of 1849, that I saw what I have just described; that 
within the chapel itself it was so cold, that I looked with con- 
siderable envy on one of my French companions, who was 
buried up to his nose in furs; and that when we came away 
from the church, between nine and ten o’clock, snow was lying 
in the streets, —a most unusual occurrence, as I need hardly 
say, in that southern clime. 

Some apology, perhaps, is due for the tedious minuteness 
of some of these remarks, more especially as they do not ab- 
solutely demonstrate the impossibility of admitting the natural 
hypothesis, so to call it. ‘There may be some who will still 
choose to refer this change in the blood of St. Aloysius to the 
heated state of the atmosphere rather than to the power and 
the will of God; at any rate, they may truly say, there were 
at least the same outward circumstances here as in the church 
of St. Januarius, though in a very inferior degree. They may 
object, also, that in the instances of the blood of St. Peter at 
Terni, and of Sta. Patrizia in Naples, I have not even satis- 
factorily proved the fact that the change really did take place 
at all: in the one case, the blood was seen subsiding, as it 
were, after liquefaction ; in the other, it was seen liquid; but 
in neither was it seen first in a solid, and then in a liquid 
state, by any of the witnesses that have been produced: so far, 
therefore, they are not equal, either in interest or in authen- 
ticity, to the instance of St. Januarius. This is true; yet the 
mere report of parallel cases ought not to be without weight 
for the correcting of that false impression I have alluded to; 
and if I am able to shew but one single instance in which the 
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reality of the change is as clearly established as in that of St. 
Januarius, yet without the same outward circumstances which 
could be mistaken for its cause, I think I am fairly entitled to 
argue from this to the rest; to plead that all should be judged 
by the same rule; so that, if it can be proved of one that it is 
impossible to assign any but a supernatural cause, it should 
at least be allowed of the others, that the same cause is more 
probable than any other. This, then, is what yet remains 
for us to do, and then this long letter shall be at once con- 
cluded. 

A very favourite excursion of all foreigners who find them- 
selves at Naples is to the cathedral town of Amalfi, most beau- 
tifully situated on the coast, in a retired part of the bay of 
Salerno. High up in the mountain above this town, on the 
north-eastern side of it, and more immediately above the 
beautiful village of Atrani, is the small town of Ravello. In 
the Middle Ages this was an episcopal city of considerable im- 
portance, with a population of some 35,000 souls: now it has 
dwindled down to comparative insignificance, and strangers 
visit it only that they may see the ruins of its ancient gran- 
deur, a few specimens of early Christian art, a handsome 
Byzantine pulpit, &c. It is to the principal church of this 
town that I would introduce my readers; and there, above 
the high altar, they may see a small square aperture in the 
wall: ordinarily it is closed by a door, but to-day we will sup- 
pose it to be opened, so that we can see a strong iron grating 
let into the wall behind it. Ascend a little staircase at the 
back of the altar behind this wall, and here again you will 
find another door and another iron grating behind it, exactly 
corresponding with those in front. Open the door, and you 
will see between the two gratings a phial of darkish glass, 
apparently just like that of the other reliquaries we have 
spoken of: this, you are told, contains the blood of St. Pan- 
taleon,—the same Pantaleon whose relics we have spoken of 
at Rome and at Madrid, and whose very, existence we have 
lately seen somewhere boldly called in question, and his name 
derived from the Venetian war-cry, Pianta Leone! Plant the 
Lion! You are further told that this blood, which you can 
see for yourself is now in a hard congealed state, becomes 
liquid during the octave of the Saint’s festival; also when- 
ever the Blessed Sacrament is exposed in its presence ; also 
when any relic of the true Cross is brought before it. This 
is what you read about it in books, and what every body tells 
you; and when some of my friends came across this mountain 
in the course of a pedestrian tour in the summer of 1848, and 
Went into the church and saw the relic, they found it in a 
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liquid state,—for it chanced to be the Sd of August, the very 
last day of the octave of the feast. What particularly attracted 
their attention was an incrustation of blood about the eighth 
of an inch higher than the line which the blood then reached, 
and which had every appearance of having been attained by 
the boiling or bubbling up of the blood,—a phenomenon which 
seems to be common to all these cases. However, these per- 
sons can only speak as to the fact of the liquefaction, they saw 
nothing of its cause ; so that they need not detain us long. 
But what shall we say to the following testimony, at once 
distinct and decisive ? 

A Neapolitan soldier, who was in the Spanish service dur- 
ing the war of Don Carlos and the ecclesiastical troubles of that 
kingdom, was present one day at the ransacking of one of the 
churches; and whilst his more worldly-wise companions were 
breaking up the handsome reliquaries for the sake of the gold 
and the silver and the precious stones, this good man bethought 
him of collecting some of the scattered relics, and preserving 
them from further profanation by carrying them about himself. 
He brought them home with him to Naples, and there exhi- 
bited them as a most precious treasure to Father Costa, who at 
that time had the spiritual charge of some portion of the Nea- 
politan troops. Amongst these relics was one which professed 
to be of the wood of the true Cross; but the seal of this, as 
well as of the rest, having been broken by those who had 
sacrilegiously removed it from its case, and there being no 
means of authenticating it, its value, excepting of course for 
purposes of private devotion, was entirely gone,—I mean, it 
could not be exposed in public churches; moreover, there was 
every probability that in process of time, at the death of its 
present owner, for example, who valued it because he knew its 
history as an eye-witness, the tradition might be lost and the 
precious relic come to be altogether despised. Father Costa, 
being himself a Neapolitan, was well aware of the wonderful 
fact we have mentioned about the blood of St. Pantaleon, and 
being anxious to ascertain whether or not this supposed relic 
of the Cross was authentic, he took it with him some time 
afterwards, when in company with a few friends he happened 
to be going to Ravello. After having seen the phial containing 
the blood in a solid state, without saying any thing whatever to 
the assistants, he covered the relic of the Cross with his hand- 
kerchief and held the handkerchief close to the iron grating. 
Immediately the alarmed custode, or guardian of the treasure, 
cried out, ‘‘Oh! some one amongst you must have got a relic 
of the true Cross about him, for the blood is melting ;” and so 
it was. The custode went on to say that they ought to have 
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mentioned this circumstance beforehand, because the Bishop 
had strictly prohibited the relic to be exposed before any one 
having a relic of the true Cross, excepting with his express 
permission, under pain of excommunication. ‘The motive of 
this prohibition was to prevent all merely curious and irreve- 
rent appeals to the miraculous powers of the relic, and I need 
hardly say that Father Costa was happily not aware of the pro- 
hibition. Some of my readers will have heard this story from 
Father Costa’s lips; probably, indeed, very many, for he was 
once a resident in this country at least for several months, 
and in Naples his perfect knowledge of our language causes 
him to be very generally known amongst our countrymen who 
spend the winter there. 

Our second history concerns the same relic, and is of still 
more recent date. Early in the month of September 1843, 
an English priest, one of the Monsignori attached to the Papal 
Court, and at that time resident in Rome, now one of the 
Congregation of Redemptorists in this country, went to Ra- 
vello expressly to see the miracle. He was accompanied by 
an Italian priest from La Cava; but neither of them was aware 
that it was necessary to obtain the permission of the Bishop 
before they could see the relic. When they heard of this, it 
was a great disappointment to them, for it was very doubtful 
whether they should be able to return another day. Fortu- 
nately, however, the good priest of the church, when he heard 
the rank which his visitor held in the Pontifical Court, thought 
himself privileged to make an exception in his favour. They 
ascended the little staircase behind the wall, and the doors 
were opened. “In order to see the relic clearly, and to assure 
yourself of the state of the blood”—I am quoting from a pri- 
vate letter which the reverend Father has been kind enough 
to send me, in answer to my request for a detailed account of 
what he saw—* you light a small taper, and pass it through 
the bars. This I did, and found it quite thick and with no 
appearance of blood. We then knelt down, and said a few 

rayers ; and in the mean time I took out two relics of 
the Holy Cross, and almost immediately the priest who had 
charge of the blood exclaimed, ‘ It is liquefying, it is liquefy- 
ing!’ I examined, and found it was so. ‘The greater part of 
it (I should say the phial might contain eight or ten ounces in 
all) had become transparent. I say the greater part, for evi- 
dently there is a great deal of what seemed to me to be earth 
that had been gathered up with the blood. I was not aware 
at the time of any prohibition to expose before it without 
permission relics of the Holy Cross, and I had said nothing of 
my intention of so doing, but I was afterwards informed of it, 
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and blest my previous ignorance. I should add, that the phial 
bore every appearance of net having been touched for many 
years ; indeed it could not be, for the gratings are let into the 
stone wall, and do not open, and the bars are so close that 
you cannot introduce your hand.” 

, To comment upon this evidence would be only to weaken 
it: the fact seems clear and undeniable, that whereas St. Pan- 
taleon laid down his life for the Faith, God has vouchsafed, 
for some inscrutable purpose known only to his own wisdom, 
to preserve from corruption some portion of that blood which 
he shed, and to suffer it to exult as it were and leap for joy 
whenever it is brought into the more immediate presence of 
Him for whom he suffered, whether of Himself in the adorable 
Sacrament of the Altar, or of some special memorial of Him, 
such as the wood of the true Cross : and if so, why should not 
the same God, who is God both of the living and of the dead, 
yea rather “ unto whom all live,”* why should not He, in 
the exercise of the same power and wisdom, have conferred 
a similar privilege on another martyr, St.’Januarius ; that 
neither should his blood perish and see corruption, but that 
being impatient, as Baronius speaks, at the long delay of the 
resurrection, it should rejoice and, as it were, seek to reani- 
mate, before its time, that head from which it came and to 
which it shall be one day restored, as often as it is brought 
into its presence here upon earth ? 

Truly may we conclude with St. Austin:+ “ A great testi- 
mony does the Lord furnish to his martyrs, to those who have 
borne witness for Him, in that He ruled their hearts during 
the fight, and does not desert their bodies when they are 
dead. Truly, ‘precious in the sight of God is the death of 
his Saints; when not even the corruptible flesh is con- 
temned, though life have deserted it; and though the in- 
visible soul have gone forth out of the visible body, yet the 
dwelling-place of his servant is preserved by the care of the 
Lord, and is honoured by the faithful among his fellow-ser- 
vants to the glory of the jer For what does God, by per- 
forming marvellous things in the bodies of the Saints who are 
dead, but furnish a clear testimony that what dies perishes not 
to Him, and that it may hence be understood in what honour 
He holds the souls of them that were slain for Him, since even 
their inanimate flesh is made famous by so mighty an opera- 


tion of the Divinity 2” 
N. 


* Luke xx. 58. 


¢ Serm. cclxxxy. In Nat. Martyr. Vincent. vol. v. col. 1631. ed. Paris. 
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CHAPTER III.—A Discovery. 


Wuewn I came to my senses, I found myself in the back 
room of a druggist’s shop, with two or three strange faces 
looking at me. Near me sat Churchill in the hands of a 
surgeon, who was bandaging one of his arms, which had been 
broken by the fall of some stones from the cellar-roof. The 
moment that the opening in the pavement had been made 
large enough, he had leapt into the cellar, and with the aid of 
those above had brought me safe into the open air. As he 
was about to clamber out again himself, a huge mass of the 
vaulting had given way, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that he had been got out alive, so rapid was the progress of 
the fire, and so suffocating the smoke. 

The result of the injuries I had received was a short but 
sharp attack of fever; and as soon as I was sufficiently re- 
covered, it was settled that I should go home for a short time 
to recruit. Churchill also was so ill as to require a holiday ; 
and at my request my father asked him to accompany me on 
a visit to Morley Court. The day before we started, I was 
sitting in his room, when to our surprise Headley walked in. 
He had been one of the foremost in the school in coming to 
my rescue, and during the excitement a greater degree of 
intercourse had passed between him and the rest of the boys 
than had taken place ever since the commission of his unpar- 
donable offence. Ignorant as I still was of the anomalous 
nature of that public opinion which reigned in the little com- 
monwealth, I had fancied that all would now be forgotten, and 
that Headley’s zeal in fighting for the honour of the school, 
and in delivering me from my captor, would be received as 
atonement for a misdeed not in the least degree morally worse 
than a hundred enormities perpetrated every day by his school- 
fellows. I soon found, however, that I little knew the temper 
of the place. Immediately after the riot was over, the old 
state of things had been restored by a tacit agreement through- 
out the school. Headley’s advances were coldly repelled ; he 
was cut by every body, and lived alone in the bustling crowd. 
As for myself, [ could not understand such a state of things. 
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Much as I respected, or rather dreaded, the tyrant ‘ public 
opinion,” I could not force myself to accept a standard of 
morals from which conscience revolted, or think it right to 
punish ruthlessly one crime, while I tolerated almost every 
other. My mother’s early teaching still ruled in my heart ; 
and in my now devoted attachment to Churchill, I fancied 
that he at least would shew mercy to Headley, for very con- 
sistency’s sake. 

Sorely, therefore, was I confounded, when I saw him ac- 
cord to the unexpected visitor a freezing salutation, and 
scarcely vouchsafe to enter into the brief conversation for 
which Headley earnestly pleaded. Headley, nevertheless, was 
determined to be heard, and by degrees Churchill melted, and 
even warmed towards him. They “entered without ceremony 
on Ileadley’s old offence, of which Churchill, without the 
slightest ceremony, expressed the most open abhorrence. 
Headley himself never touched upon the grounds for mercy 
which to me appeared so weighty; but he assured Churchill 
that he had been driven to the theft by the poverty of his 
parents, who were unable to furnish him with such an allow- 
ance of pocket-money as would enable him to purchase those 
eratifications which every boy in the school was expected to 
find for himself. Churchill evidently pitied him, and for 
himself personally, I believe, would have been ready to for- 
eet all that was past; but he assured him in the most earnest 
terms, that he could do nothing for him with the rest of the 
boys; that it was necessary for the character of the school 
that so ungentlemanly a crime should be visited with the 
utmost rigour; and he advised him, as a friend, to quit the 
school as soon as possible. With misery painted on his 
features, Headley then left us. 

Long I pondered on the state of morals thus singularly 
illustrated. Here was a despotic opinion ruling in a youthful 
republic, which literally compelled every boy to expend a 
certain sum of money in personal gratifications, scorning him, 
and insulting him and his parents, if his poverty forbade him 
the enjoyments of his companions, and yet never forgiving 
the one dishonourable deed to which their own petty tyranny 
had tempted him. This, united with the absolute uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of any religious standard of morals 
which prevailed around me, was long a source of inextricable 
puzzle to my young conscience. Still, it did me infinite mis- 
chief. I could not long breathe the polluted atmosphere with- 
out inhaling the moral pestilence which floated upon it. Year 
by year, as I remained at school, my conscience was 





gradually losing its clearness of vision and quickness of action. 
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The idea of recognising the law of God as my sole authority 
slowly and silently gave way to a subservience to the public 
opinion of the world in which I lived. Noiselessly the foun- 
dations of my religious faith were sapped; and the courage 
with which I all along kept clear from the open vices of the 
school, and never for a single day omitted saying my private 
prayers in a manner unnoticed by my comrades, served only 
to blind my eyes to the fatal change that was steadily ap- 
proaching. But I must not anticipate too far; for at the 
time of the fight, and my capture by the dog-stealer, the 
progress of my moral ruin was not half completed. 

To Morley Court, then, Churchill and I went down, still 
weak and languid, but looking forward with no little pleasure 
to the unexpected holiday. 1 was become devotedly attached 
to Churchill, and he returned my affection cordially and sin- 
cerely. He was just the kind of character to impress a boy 
like myself with regard and respect. Just passing from grown- 
up boyhocd into a manly youth, he seemed to me to unite 
the spirit of the boy with the experience of the man. Hand- 
some, tall, active, and strong, whatever he attempted in the 
way of sport, he accomplished with the ease of a master. Ad- 
mirably good-tempered ; as little selfish as a youth of eighteen 
could be without religion ; and romantically attached to the 
notion of doing every thing that became a perfect gentleman, 
without a particle of vulgarity in his composition, he seemed 
to me the very beau ideal of all that is generous, manly, and 
noble. He had few prejudices, and was as tolerant of other 
people’s infirmities and opinions as he well could be. If he 
shewed little disgust at the grossness of language and conduct 
which prevailed in the school, he rarely was guilty of any such 
enormity himself. Ile never scoffed at religi gion, and even at 
times shewed his dislike of the inconceivable mixture of blas- 
phemy and indecency which was displayed by some few of 
the most daring of the boys. If he had been less honourable, 
less kind, less well-conducted, and less regular in the perform- 
ance of ordinary school duties, he would have exerted a less 
powerful influence on my changing life; and I should never 
have come, as I did at last, almost to idolise him as some- 
thing nearly perfect. As it was, to his companionship I can 
trace the slow and unnoticed progress of my mind from a 
religious childhood to a youth in which the very existence 
of God, as my ruler and judge, was as nearly as possible 
forgotten. 

“My father and mother received him with a cordiality which 
soon ripened in my father's case into a sincere regard ‘and af- 
fection, and in my mother’s to a deep though painful interest. 
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We found my uncle the colonel already at Morley Court, on 
a visit; but with him Churchill never got on. His obtrusive 
religious views, his solemn manner, his dislike of “ worldly 
amusements,” and his frequent Bible texts, irritated the tem- 
per of my young friend to a degree that I had never before 
witnessed in him. My father, who had hitherto been some- 
what abashed by the colonel’s confident tone and high pre- 
tensions, and had permitted him to assume the rights of the 
most consistent and pious member of the family, was charmed 
with Churchill’s anti-puritan sallies, and enjoyed his encoun- 
ters with the military puritan. Gratified with the attentions 
of both my father and mother, Churchill speedily made him- 
self perfectly at home; and as his health was restored, he 
grew absolutely frolicsome, and was ready for any pranks. 

One day, after dinner, my mother had just retired, and 
my father was preparing to enjoy himself over his wine, and 
was pumping Churchill and myself about school affairs, not 
displaying, I must confess, the most sensitive spirit as to the 
morality of boyish pleasures, when the colonel could contain 
himself no longer, but broke in with what he deemed an “ im- 
provement” of the subject. 

“I fear there are no family prayers in any of the board- 
ing-houses, Mr. Churchill,” said he, in his usual bland and 
slightly lachrymose voice. 

** Family prayers!” echoed Churchill; ‘‘ who the deuce 
ever heard of such a thing at a public school 2” 

“T fear, young gentleman, from your style of language,” 
retorted my uncle, in a tone of reproof, ‘‘ that neither family 
prayer nor any other religious duty forms a part of the sys- 
tem in which you have been brought up.” 

“* Why, as to that, I suppose I’ve been brought up like 
most other fellows of my time. Only fancy family prayers, 
Morley, at »” he continued, addressing me. Then, turn- 
ing to my father, he went on, ‘‘ Don’t you think family prayers 
an awful bore, sir 2?” 

“ For shame, Mr. Churchill!” interposed my uncle; “ if 
my brother allows you to take such liberties, J feel it my 
duty as a Christian, and as your elder, to call you to ac- 
count.” 

** Now really, colonel, you’re very unfair,” rejoined Church- 
ill. ‘* I supposed that Mr. Morley did think them a bore, 
because he never has any thing of the kind here.” 

* You are wrong, however,” rejoined the colonel, ‘ in 
your assumption as to Mr. Morley’s feelings. He has already 
promised me that he will shortly commence family worship 
every morning and evening.” 
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“‘ No, no, George!” cried my father, “ you're getting on 
too fast. I only promised that I would do so as soon as it 
could be made convenient.” 

‘“** When I have a convenient season, I will send for thee,” 
ejaculated my uncle, in the “ impressive” manner with which 
persons of his school always give utterance to a quotation 
from Scripture. 

““T don’t know what you mean by that, George,” replied 
my father; “but you should remember how peculiarly I am 
situated, and that there is a serious difficulty in my doing 
what we propose.” 

‘“‘ Brother, brother,” rejoined my uncle, * I can only follow 
the pure Word of God, and there I read: ‘Jf any man will 
come after me, and hate not his father and mother’ (here the 
colonel became doubly impressive), ‘and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.” 

‘** George, you'll drive me wild,” cried my father, now ex- 
cessively vexed. ‘*Can’t you be reasonable, and discuss the 
question like a man of sense, without dragging in your eternal 
texts ?” 

“ Reason is no guide compared to the Word of God,” re- 
sponded the resolute colonel. 

* 1 know that well enough,” said my father; ‘ and that’s 


just what Winifred herself replies to me when I try to per- 


suade her that it is unreasonable for her to object to being 
present if I grant your wish, and begin these prayers.” 

“Mrs. Morley’s reason is blinded by the delusions which 
have enslaved her soul,” replied my uncle. She is still ‘ in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’” 

During all this conversation I had sat silent, puzzled be- 
yond measure to ascertain its meaning ; while Churchill took 
no pains to conceal his amazement. But when the colonel 
plainly spoke of my mother in terms which struck me as in- 
famous and degrading, I could contain myself no longer, and 
positively shouted out— 

‘‘She’s not, uncle! I don’t know what you mean, but you 
shall not speak of my mother in that way before me !” 

The colonel looked astonished; my father looked half 
pleased and half angry; while Churchill slapped me on the 
shoulder, and cried, Bravo, my boy! don’t be afraid. If 
any body spoke of my mother in that way, I swear I'd call 
him out.” 

The audacious impudence of this speech turned my uncle's 
indignation from me upon Churchill. He looked absolutely 
thunderstruck ; then turned to my father, and remonstrated 
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with him for permitting so insolent a youth as Churchill to 
remain in his house. 

‘ Fiddlestick !” said my father; ‘the boy’s nearly right 
after all. You must admit, Geo orge, that you forgot yourself 
first.” 

‘It serves me right,” replied the colonel, rising to leave 
the room, “ for expecting any thing good from one, even a 
brother, who has committed the sin of marrying a ; 

“ George !” exclaimed my father in a voice of thunder, “if 
you dare to utter that word, and break your promise, by 
heaven . 

“‘] made no promise,” interrupted the colonel ; ‘* the truth 
must come out at last, and the sooner the better for the soul 
of your unhappy son.” 

And with this he left the room. Churchill and I exchanged 
looks of amazement; but we dared not say a word to my 
father, who evidently had the greatest difficulty in restraining 
his passion. He walked hastily up and down the room for 
a few minutes; then turning to us, he said, * Forget all this, 
if you can;” and bade us precede him to the drawing-room. 
There we found my mother, unconscious of all that had passed, 
looking sweet and gentle, with that same expression of sad- 
dened cheerfulness which she now so often wore. 

* Morley,” whispered Churchill to me, as we walked to- 
wards her, ‘‘ your mother’s an angel, and your uncle’s mad.”’ 

The evening passed off quietly; and when my father re- 
turned there were few traces of excitement in his countenance. 
The colonel entered shortly after; he was more than usually 
grave and disagreeable, and read the Christian Observer and 
the county paper till bed-time, saying little to any one, and 
replying as curtly as possible to what was said to him. 

The following morning Churchill and I betook ourselves 
to a paved court-yard at the back of the house, to play at 
racket. There were scarcely any windows on that side of 
Morley Court, so that there was a large space of high wall, 
which served tolerably well for the game in the absence of 
any thing better. 

‘* Remember, it’s the last ball we’ve got, Morley,” said 
Churchill, as I began to play somewhat too vigorously. “If 
that ball goes on to the roof, we’re done for.” 

Scarcely a minute afterwards Churchill himself struck the 
ball far above the height of the house. It lodged somewhere 
among the numerous high chimneys and gables ; we waited in 
hopes of seeing it rebound or roll off, but to no purpose. 

‘* Hollo! there’s a ladder!” exclaimed Churchill, as we 
looked around us dismally at the sudden termination to our 
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sport. We'll mount the roof, and hunt out all the lost 
balls.”’ 

In five minutes the ladder which had caught Churchill's 
attention was brought, applied to the wall, and we were both 
warily stepping and clambering along between the lofty ridges 
of the roof. 

‘What's this?” exclaimed my companion, as we nearly 
tumbled down a skylight, with the glass broken out, and 
shewing signs of long neglect. “T should be sorry to have 
my bed under this in a storm of rain. Let’s have a look in, 
and see what’s underneath.” 

He stooped down accordingly, and peered into the opening. 

“It’s a queer-looking place, whatever it is,” he said, raising 
himself after the examination. “I can’t conceive what it can 
be. Look yourself, Morley; I dare say you know it well 
enough; it looks like a hermit! s cell here up in the clouds.” 

I bent dow nwards, and was as much mystified as Church- 
ill. ‘There was a truckle-bed, a very small table, a couple of 
books on it, and a wooden trencher with a very rusty knife by 
its side. ‘I'wo or three mouldy prints hung on the walls, with 
something that looked like a small cross. The whole were 
covered with dust and mildew, and seemed to have been un- 
touched for generations. 

‘* What on earth is it § ?” asked Churchill. 

** I cannot conceive,” said I, standing up. 

“IT vote for getting down and exploring,” said Churchill ; 
and without a word more, he dropped himself through the sky- 
light, and I followed his example. We looked at the books. 
One was a volume of Latin prayers, strange enough to me; 
and the other a Latin New Testament. They came to pieces 
as we handled them, being thoroughly decayed with the damp. 
We then examined the prints, which were religious in subject, 
but new in style to both of us. The cross was a crucifix. I 
had never seen one before; but Churchill, who had been abroad, 
told me what it was called; for, strange as it may seem, though 
I had heard and read of crucifixes, I hardly knew what they 
really were. 

“Why, Morley,” exclaimed Churchill, * this is glorious. 
Here’s something like an adventure. Did you never know of 
this place before ! % These are Catholic things, as I am alive. 
Oh, that the sanctified colonel could find out what is in under 
the same roof with his pious head! There’s the door too; 
we'll try it, and see where it leads to. This is fifty times 
better than racket. 

With that he lifted the rusty latch of the door, which 
opened inwards immediately. Fortunately we paused before 
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moving a step outwards, or I might not have been alive to tell 
the tale. As well as we could see in the gloom, the room was 
approached by a narrow and extremely steep stone staircase 
of the rudest description, and such as it would be perilous to 
descend in the dark. Without hesitation we agreed to pro- 
secute our discovery ; Churchill led the way, and we carefully 
picked our steps downwards. After a few steps the staircase 
turned, and we were in almost total darkness. Just then we 
heard the wind blow lustily into the room above, and in a 
moment the door creaked on its hinges, and was shut with 
violence. 

‘“‘ Here’s a pretty business,” cried Churchill; “up with 
you, and open the door again; and Jet us have what light we 
can.” 

I felt my way up, until the door stopped farther progress, 
and tried to find the handle, but there was none. I called out 
to Churchill, and he blundered as rapidly as possible up the 
steps, breaking his shins as he stumbled in the dark; and 
We spent several minutes in vain attempts to open the door. 
It resisted all the force we could bring against it; and feeling 
somewhat nervous at our position, we prepared to descend. 

‘‘’'There’s one comfort,” said Churchill, *‘ this staircase must 
lead somewhere. And if we can’t get out after all, they’ll miss 
us at last, and see the ladder up against the house, and get 
upon our scent that way.” 

With this not very satisfactory consolation we cautiously 
descended again. After going down some thirty or forty steps, 
a faint light struck our eyes, glimmering through the chinks 
of what seemed adoor. I was beginning to exclaim with joy, 
when Churchill stopped me, and bid me remember that we 
did not know what we might be coming upon, and had better 
speak in whispers. The chinks proved long and wide, and 
side by side we peeped through them, our hearts palpitating 
with excitement at the strangeness of the affair. 

“Why where have your wits been, my dear fellow,” whis- 
pered Churchill, “ that you’ve never found out this before ? 
Don’t you know what this place is 2” 

‘How should I?” replied I. ‘‘ I never heard of its exist- 
ence till now.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you what it is» It’s a Catholic chapel. 
There’s the altar, there are the candlesticks, and there, hang- 
ing on that rail, are the things I’ve often seen the priests wear 
abroad when they sing Mass. By Jove, there’s somebody there 
too! Look, look, Morley! there’s a woman, out in that dark 
corner; there, there, don’t you see? I can’t make out her 
face; but if it isn’t ” and he paused. 
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The figure moved; and, tov much excited to speak, we 
watched her in silence. For several minutes we waited to see 
her change her position; for she seemed to be kneeling, as 
far as we could judge from the imperfect view which an in- 
tervening bench permitted. At length she rose, and passed 
along. It was my mother. 


CHAPTER LV. — Passion. 


I was so agitated that for some minutes I could not speak. 
We continued watching my mother as long as she remained 
in the chapel. ‘There was a crucifix about half the size of 
life, carved in ivory and deeply discoloured with age, hanging 
against one of the walls, about midway between the altar and 
the entrance, and reaching nearly down to the floor. ‘To this 
my mother advanced, and, throwing herself upon her knees, 
kissed the feet of the image with passionate eagerness ; then, 
looking upwards towards the countenance, she murmured 
many earnest words of prayer, the exact purport of which we 
could not catch. 

Ignorant as I then was of real Catholic devotion, and accus- 
tomed in all that I read of Catholics to regard them as image- 
worshippers, [ was scarcely prepared for what seemed to me 
an act of glaring idolatry. That my own mother could be 
such an idiot as to fall down to a piece of sculpture, kiss, 
and water its feet with her tears, and address prayers to it, 
appeared to me so nearly an impossibility, that 1 was on the 
point of concluding that I was mistaken, or that. the whole 
scene was the deception of a disordered brain, when she rose, 
and passing near the very spot where we were concealed, dis- 
played her countenance so distinctly, that it was hopeless any 
longer to doubt. She then left the chapel, and Churchill 
Whispered in my ear, 

** Well, Morley, here is a discovery. I see it all. The 
secret that has puzzled us is out now. Your mother’s a 
Catholic, and your father and uncle know it as well as I do.” 

The scene of yesterday evening flashed upon my mind; 
and instantly afterwards my memory was crowded with a 
flood of reminiscences of past events hitherto inexplicable, 
but now clear as the day. 

‘* How could I have been such a fool as to be deceived so 
long?” I thought to myself. ‘ Why did I not ask for the 
meaning of all the strange doings in our family? Why did I 
let my father and mother both mystify me ?” for I felt con- 
vinced that they had agreed together to keep me in ignorance 
of my mother’s creed. But longer speculation was, Just now, 
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out of the question. Churchill, who evidently did not care a 
rush whether my mother were a Catholic or a "Protestant, was 
only charmed with the novelty of the thing, and laughed at 
my bewilderment and trouble. He insisted on entering the 
chapel; which, indeed, supplied our only chance of egress, 
unless we liked to wait upon the stairs till we were hunted 
out from below. While J was pondering, he decided the 
question by trying the handle of the door where we stood. 
It yielded, and we jumped down; for the doorway was some 
height from the floor. The moment afterwards the door 
swung back again, and closed itself, without leaving a sign of 
handle, lock, or visible fastening of any kind. It appeared 
now to be a part of a heavy oaken pannelling which ran 
round the chapel, and could be opened only by some secret 
method undiscoverable to us. ‘There was no alternative but 
to go forward. Having therefore examined the altar and 
furniture, the ivory crucifix attr acting an especial attention, 
not unmixed with horror on my part, we left the room by 
the same exit as my mother. A short flight of stairs brought 
us to another door, through which we immediately proceeded 
to pass. ‘There was the large well-known room where my in- 
fancy and childhood had been spent, and we were standing 
behind the very barrier which had furnished such frequent 
food to my young curiosity. The first occasion when I had 
noticed any difference between my father and mother rushed 
upon my recollection, and I began to be possessed with a 
burning eagerness to know why so rigid a secresy had been 
practised for so many years. ‘The room itself was now bare 
of furniture. I had long ceased to inhabit it, and it passed in 
the household for a lumber- -room, which no one ever thought 
of using for any other purpose. We lost no further time in 
making our way into the house, and hastened round to the 
spot where we had left the ladder. I could not help pouring 
out my thoughts to Churchill as we went along, saying how 
dreadful it was to have made such a discovery. 

** Don’t be a fool, Morley,” was all the reply he gave me; 
‘‘ what is it to you what your mother is, so long as she doesn’ t 
make you a Papist yourself? For my part, I like Catholics 
just as well as Protestants; and | like your mother all the 
better for being a Catholic, only for the romance of the 
thing.” 

We turned round the corner of the house so fast that we 
had scarcely observed that my father and mother themselves 
were standing at the foot of the ladder, before we were close 
upon them. We started, and looked as if conscious that we 
had something we wished to conceal. My father fixed a pene- 
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trating gaze first on me and then on Churchill. My mother 
was deadly pale, and clung to my father’s arm. 

“‘ How did you get down from the roof?” said my father, 
in a serious tone, addressing us both together. 

We were so surprised at finding that he knew we had 
been upon it, that neither of us could immediately reply. 

* Churchill!” he continued, ‘‘ answer me openly. I saw 
you go up the ladder as I was walking upon the hill yonder ; 
and I have not taken my eyes for a moment off the spot since 
you went up. The ladder can be seen from every foot of 
ground that I have passed in coming back; and I am sure that 
you did not come down by the way you went. Excuse my 
asking, but I particularly wish for a straightforward answer.” 

*‘ Sir, I am sure you will pardon our indiscretion,” said 
Churchill, with perfect composure and in a respectful manner, 
*‘ when I say that we stumbled upon what seemed a secret 
staircase, and found our way out through the house. It will 
save you from suspecting any thing disagreeable, if I add at 
once that we passed through what J knew to be a Catholic 
chapel, though Basil did not.” 

My father turned to my mother with a look of extreme 
vexation. 

‘* Winifred,” he said, ‘* do you know nothing of this ?” 

** Nothing whatever, my dear Henry,” she replied ear- 
nestly ; ‘* you know you saw me come up to the foot of the 
ladder not five minutes before you reached it yourself.” 

‘‘T hope there is no mental reservation,” he replied with a 
look of suspicion. 

«* None, on earth, I solemnly assure you,” said she. 

“ T believe you,” said he; “ but I dread some dispensation 
to do what you know to be wrong.” 

“ O Henry, Henry,” cried my mother in anguish, * this is 
too cruel!” and she seemed ready to faint with terror. 

“ Well, Winifred,” he rejoined, ‘I do believe you, honestly 
and sincerely. And now we will go in.” 

We entered the house, and as my mother led the way into 
the drawing-room Churchill whispered in my father’s ear, ‘‘ May 
I say a word to you, sir, in private ?” 

‘ Certainly,” said my father looking alarmed, and he turned 
into the library. Churchill beckoned me to follow, then closing 
the door, he began: 

‘You will pardon my interference, sir, I sincerely hope ; 
for it is for Basil’s sake I wish to tell you what we have dis- 
covered. It was my fault that we first went up on to the 
roof, and my fault that we went farther still. I think it 
right therefore, in return for the kindness and hospitality you 
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have shewn me, not to conceal from you what we have now 
learnt. We saw Mrs. Morley praying in the chapel, and are 
both of us convinced that she is a Catholic. From what 
passed yesterday evening with Colonel Morley, I conclude that 
you know it yourself, and therefore I am not betraying any 
secret injurious to Mrs. Morley in saying what I now do.” 

My father sighed heavily, and uttered no word in reply. 
At last he said, 

“* Well, it must have been told at last, and perhaps it is as 
well now as at any time. Perhaps it has already been kept 
secret too long. Basil, my dear boy,” he went on, “ your 
mother zs a Catholic; but you will remember that she is your 
mother still; and at your age, though you are yet a boy, you 
will be safe from embracing the delusions of her creed.” 

** But why, sir,” cried I, eagerly, “ have you never told 
me this before? You know how many things have happened 
to make me suspect there was some secret that you were keep- 
ing from me; and I have often fancied there was something 
still more shocking about my mother that I did not know.” 

** | have often intended to tell you, Basil,” he replied, ‘ but 
always wished to put off the evil day. Two or three years 
ago, When you teased me so much to tell you why your mother 
never went to church, I was on the point of mentioning it. 
But your mother herself wished it to be kept secret as much 
as I did. She has been afraid it would alienate your love from 
her; and she has never forgiven herself for promising at the 
time of her marriage that her sons should be brought up 
Protestants.” 

“For my part, I hate bigotry of all kinds,” interrupted 
Churchill, not in the politest manner imaginable; ‘‘I1 can’t 
conceive why Catholics and Protestants should not be as happy 
together as if they were agreed in every thing. I wonder 
Mrs. Morley does not see that Protestantism is just as good a 
religion for a gentleman as Popery. Now if you had wanted 
to make Basil a Dissenter, that would have been something 
like a reason for being unhappy; but I can’t conceive what 
fault she can find with Basil as he is. I am for universal 
toleration.” 

‘You are young and hot-headed, my good fellow,” said 
my father kindly; ‘‘ when you know more what Popery has 
done against the liberty and peace of your country, you will 
have the same dread of it that I have. Let me advise you 
never to marry a Catholic, if you care about religion at all. 
Neither Mrs. Morley nor myself cared so much about the 
matter when we married as we do now; and when we pro- 
mised each other that Basil should not know of the difference 
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in our creeds till he was nearly grown up, we little knew how 
difficult it would be to keep such a secret, and how bitterly 
we should mourn over such a bar to our happiness as disagree- 
ment in the education of our child. But we have paid a heavy 
penalty ; and I warn you for your own sake never to marry 
a Catholic.” 

“‘ 1’m not in danger of it at present,” gaily cried Churchill, 
* unless [ am smitten with the bright eyes of my fair cousin, 
Helen Darnley. She’s a Catholic, for her mother was one, 
like Mrs. Morley; but I don’t fancy Helen likes me particu- 
larly. She’s the most liberal girl in the world, and cares no- 
thing for any man’s creed.—You shall meet her some day, 
Basil, when you come down into our part of the country. 
She'll soon be coming out, and I hear she waltzes splendidly 
already.” 

“ Well, well,” replied my father, ‘‘ we'll say no more about 
it now. I have said a great deal more to you, Churchill, than 
perhaps was right from one so much older than you are; but 
I liked your honesty in telling me all, and I am sure you will 
not abuse my confidence in any way.” 

I never ventured to renew the subject in conversing with 
my father, for I felt how much he must dislike it. My affec- 
tion for my mother was in no degree diminished by the dis- 
covery I had made; but the effect on my own religious feelings 
was most decided. It gave a stamp of unreality to all the 
instructions I had ever received from both father and mother, 
and made me esteem their good examples as a mere outward 
clothing, put on for the purpose of duping me. I respected 
their intentions, but I esteemed myself in a certain sense 
wronged and tricked. I bore no ill will towards them per- 
sonally for what I thought a deception, but it shook violently 
my lingering faith in the living power of religion to realise all 
my young ideas of parental perfection. My father’s hope that 
I should not be drawn towards my mother’s creed was per- 
fectly fulfilled; but at the same time I was unquestionably 
alienated from his own creed also, such as it was; or rather 
from that code of religious doctrine, the result of compromise 
between a Protestant father and a Catholic mother, which they 
had agreed between them to teach me. 

The world was now rapidly becoming the god of my wor- 
ship. I did not know it, indeed; I fancied myself the same 
as heretofore; but I can now perceive with what an increase 
of ardour I threw myself into my sports and studies, when I 
shortly afterwards returned to school. rom all gross vice 
and odious language I kept myself free as ever; I abhorred 
them, both on principle and on the score of good taste and 
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feeling. I never neglected certain religious duties, such as 
my morning and evening private prayers; indeed, in one way, 
their fervour was quickened. I had already imbibed so sin- 
cere a dislike and dread of Catholicism, from books and perio- 
dicals, that the knowledge that my own dear mother was a 
Catholic only stimulated me to pray that I might be able to 
oppose a delusion so dreadful as to ensnare one so pure and 
amiable as she. Now and then, when opportunity offered, I 
read a little in the way of controversy, on the Protestant side 
alone, for my father had exacted a pledge from my mother 
never to allow me to see any of her books, or to speak to me 
on the subject. 

One thing, however, was still inexplicable. How came 
there to be a Catholic chapel in Morley Court ? 

If I had dared, I would have questioned my father about 
it; to my mother I did not like to say any thing on a subject 
which caused her such exquisite pain. I could only suppose 
that my ancestors had been Catholics at no very remote period, 
for Morley Court had been handed down from father to son 
for many generations. And so it proved. Accident informed 
me that my great grandfather had been a Catholic, and that 
in fact my grandfather was the first Protestant in the family. 
The chapel, high up in an obscure part of the house, had been 
served by some of the priests who were then hunted down by 
agents of the bleodthirsty laws of the day, and the cell which 

pened upon the roof was the secret place where they were 
accustomed to hide when their lives were sought. 


I remained at school till I was eighteen years old, devoted 
to the studies even more than to the sports of the place. In- 
tellectual ambition was grown my ruling passion. How or 
where I was to triumph, ‘T knew not. It was all one bright, 
glorious prospect before me. I beat my contemporaries with 
ease in most things that they attempted, though this was little 
proof of my abilities, for when Churchill was gone, there were 
no boys of any marked talents remaining. Already I looked 
to the House of Commons as the arena of my future victories, 
and with all the wild dreaming of a boy just entering upon a 
prosperous youth, I built castles in the air and revelled in 
their halls night and day. Still the forms and outward seem- 
ing of my more religious childhood and boyhood remained, 
and deceived me into a belief that I was as pious (though not 
fanatical) as I was accomplished. 

Churchill had been already some little time at Oxford, and 
I was soon to follow him. Our friendship went on increasing; 
and after I left school I went down to spend a month in the 
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summer with him at his father’s house in Derbyshire. J found 
a large party, chiefly of his relations, already gathered toge- 
ther, and disposed for all sorts of enjoyments. His father was 
a country gentleman of the old school, without its too preva- 
lent coarseness. Abounding in animal spirits, and overflowing 
with good humour, he would scarcely tolerate the appearance 
of dulness in others, and sometimes forced people a little too 
much to enjoy themselves in his way rather than in their own. 
Proud of my friend, who was his only son, he gave me a cor- 
dial welcome, both for his sake, and from a natural love of 
shewing hospitality to every body within his sphere. He was 
a widower, but contrived to manage the domestic affairs of his 
household with as much energy as any lady could have dis- 
played, and he had arranged a variety of amusements for the 
gratification of his visitors. He had one daughter, Edith, who 
was to come out on the occasion of the present festivities, 
which were partly planned with a view to initiating her into 
her duties as future mistress of his house. 

Nothing material passed during the first few days of my 
visit. 1 enjoyed myself extremely, and was completely at 
home. I was in excellent spirits, and the effects of my school 
life and of the circumstances already detailed were every day 
deepening in my mind. Life seemed all joyous and hopeful. 
Who could have more than I had, or hoped to have? I 
was supremely contented with myself, and with every one 
around me. 

In one quarter alone I found a dash of bitterness, yet so 
slight as to confer an additional relish on the sweetness of 
my cup. Among the guests at Mr. Churchill’s was Edward’s 
cousin, Helen Darnley. What were her feelings towards him, 
I could not tell. Towards myself they were a mixture of the 
flattering and the irritating, which kept my vanity perpetually 
on the stretch. Her beauty did not belie the report that her 
cousin had given me respecting it. Even now I think her one 
of the most strikingly handsome women I ever saw; and when 
I was but eighteen, she seemed in my youthful eyes the very 
embodiment of ideal beauty. So captivating a person I had 
never beheld. All that the fairest of faces and the brightest 
of eyes, when united with ease, self-possession, liveliness, a 
love of satire, and an unexceptionable style and dress, could 
do to fascinate an extremely self-satisfied youth, was quickly 
accomplished in my case by Helen Darnley. Still, I was 
afraid of her. She laughed at me to my face, when I assumed 
the man too coolly; and I could scarcely ever tell whether she 
was serious or bantering when conversing with me. Modesty 
certainly was not my failing; but I could hardly ever address 
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her without a sensation of gentle warmth diffusing itself over 
my countenance, and a consciousness that I might be exposing 
my self to her ridicule by that unpardonable offence in a young 
man’s eyes—blushing. 

A. tew days after my arrival a ball was given by Mr. 
Churchill, which was to be the formal introduction of his 
daughter to the gentry of the neighbourhood. Ivery body 
in the house anticipated it with eager pleasure, and Helen 
had repeatedly teased me by insinuating the gratification she 
should feel in witnessing my dancing performances. The 
evening came, and the gayest scene I had ever yet witnessed 
excited me beyond my wont. Brookfield Manor (as Mr. 
Churchill’s house was called) possessed a large saloon, fitted 
expressly for such assemblies; and when Edith Churchill and 
Helen Darnley entered it, beneath the blaze of innumerable 
lights, and prepared to receive the guests, I thought the world 
could not furnish forth a more perfect example of the gentle 
and the brilliant than the two cousins before me. The room 
rapidly filled and the dancing began. For the second quad- 
rille 1 had engaged Helen, and in the intervals of the dance 
we talked incessantly. As I have mentioned, Churchill had 
told me that she was a Catholic, but nothing had ever dropped 
from herself on any religious subject whatsoever. Some remark 
of mine introduced the name of my mother, and Helen replied, 

‘*' Your mother is a Catholic, is not she ?” 

‘* Yes,” said I, rather confused. 

** And you were brought up in your father’s religion, after 
the approved custom ?” 

* Yes, Iwas. Your mother also was a Catholic?” said I. 

Without replying to my question, she continued : 

** My cousin Edward tells me that Mrs. Morley is a good 
deal pained at seeing her son educated in Protestantism.” 

‘I fear she is so,” I replied, a little surprised at the sub- 
ject of conversation chosen for the pauses in a quadrille. 

‘Perhaps she is a very strict Catholic,” continued Helen, 
‘and does not like your school dissipations and the gaieties 
of your coming Oxford life ?’ 

“As to her strictness, I cannot say ; and, indeed, to tell 
‘ou the truth, I do not quite understand you.” 

‘Well, then, I shall conclude that she is not over strict, 
and would not be shocked at seeing you dancing for five or six 
hours with all the prettiest girls 1 in this part of “Derbyshire.” 

“You really puzzle me,’ said I; ‘what can have put 
such things into your head ?” 

“Oh, “nothing of any consequence to you; only that this 
ball reminds me of what I used to hear a celebrated preacher 
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say when we were in Paris a few months ago. I used to won- 
der then what I should think of his severity at the next ball I 
should be present at in England; and, as it happens, this is 
the first ball I have attended since Father "s sermons.” 

“Surely he did not condemn balls,” said I. “1 thought 
that was a whim peculiar to English Methodists and Puritans; 
I fancied no Catholics objected to dancing.” 

Why, to do Father justice,” replied Helen, “I must 
say he did not condemn dancing altogether; but as to waltz- 
ing, he called it ‘the devil’s best friend,—le cher ami du diable; 
and, as you know, we are all mad for waltzing here, except 
my Uncle Churchill, who has the old-school prejudices on the 
subject,—I was rather curious to know what your mother 
thought about it.” 

Here the exigences of the dance separated us for a short 
space, while I marvelled at conversation so strange from the 
lips of a lively young lady, uttered as it was with scarcely any 
of those symptoms of bitterness with which gay Protestant 
damsels allude to the opinions of the more austere members 
of their own communion. 

“Well, Mr. Morley,” said Helen, with the archest of her 
smiles, when I stood again by her side, * are you about to do 
the young ladies of Derbyshire the honour of asking them to 
waltz this evening ?” 

What folly I uttered in reply I cannot recal. Whatever 
it was, it led to a promise from Miss Darnley to waltz with 
myself as soon as she was disengaged; and in a short time 
I was whirling along with her, in company with a band of 
waltzers, half wild with ecstasy, and drunk with delight. A 
thought did cross my mind, as she leaned more and more upon 
me for support, half giddy with the intoxicating motion, whe- 
ther my devout mother would regard all this with approval ; 
and a momentary, though decided doubt whether she would 
not be right in condemning it struck upon me: but all was 
gone, or seemed to be gone, in an instant. The blaze of lights 
gleamed before me; the joyous notes of the musicians roused 
me to more animated movements; and Helen’s eyes swam 
with enjoyment, and were turned towards me without any of 
their wonted satirical gleam. It was Elysium; if not the 
Elysium of moralists, yet the Elysium of nature; and with a 
bounding heart I plunged into the enjoyment. What passed 
in the most secret depths of my soul, cannot be told; what 
line, hitherto respected, my hidden will then passed over, He 
alone knows who sees man as he is, without a veil. 

That night, for the first time, I lay down without even 
attempting to go through the form of saying my prayers. 
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“Py rayers cannot be required from any one so tired as I am 
now,” I said to myself. It did occur to me that at least 
it would be required that, unless literally incapacitated, I 
should direct a thought of love and obedience towards God 
before giving myself to sleep. But I consciously put the re- 
flection aw ay from me; and though I lay tossing and sleepless 
on my pillow for an hour or two, no further recollection of 
Him whom I was now deliberately rejecting crossed my brain. 
The graceful form of Helen Darnley, as she floated, linked to 
me, through the mazes of the waltz, swam before my eyes till 
they were at length closed in slumbers. In the morning I 
awoke, and she was before me; an absorbing vehement passion, 
which it would be desecration to call by the pure name ofa 
loving affection, had seized upon my heart. It was a species 
of wild adoration, at once stimulating, debasing, and selfish ; 

and Almighty God, to whom I had at least, until now, thought 
that I had consecrated my first hours and my life, was, with- 
out an effort or a pang, forgotten. The fires of youth flamed 
up and burnt out all that “yet lingered in me that was pure 


and without reproach. 
[To be continued. ] 








COLLECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION, 


CHAPTER V. 
SS. Adrian and Dionysius’ Abbey at Lambspring. 


From Weldon’s Chronological Notes (p. 136) we learn that, 
on 18th May, 1628, the ‘German Suiedialine Congregation 
of Bursfield surrendered their right and title to the “abbey of 
Cismar in Ritelin, diocese of Lubec, recently cesar by 
the conquest of the emperor, Ferdinand IJ., who confirmed 
this donation to the English fathers on 22d April, 1629. 
His Majesty, on 12th March following, wrote to I’. Sigebert 
Bagshaw, that he approved of the intention of F. Clement 
Rey ner’s setting up a seminary there, for the instruction of 
youth; and ratified the grant of Dobran in the duchy of 
Mecklenburgh, Scharnabeck in the duchy of Lunenburgh, 
Weine in the territory of Brunswick, and Lambspring in the 
territory of Hildesheim (158). But for the most part, the 
chances of war, and the conditions of political treaties, pre- 
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vented the English Fathers from deriving little more than 
nominal dignity and advantage. The valiant and religious 
emperor, after a reign of eighteen years, perpetually troubled 
with foreign wars and intestine commotions, died on 8th Fe- 
bruary, 1637. 

The principality of Hildesheim descended to Ferdinand 
of Bavaria, Klector of Cologne. As lord in chief of Lamb- 
spring Abbey, he removed a community of Benedictine nuns, 
to whom it had been lent, and substituted the English Fa- 
thers shortly after. At the ninth chapter, holden at Douay, 
in 1645, it was decided that the first place in the congrega- 
tion, after the president, should be the special right of the 
abbot of Lambspring. 

The English Fathers now ambitioned a better conyentual 
church with this improvement of their finances, and prepara- 
tions were accordingly made. On 26th May, 1670, was laid 
the first stone of a spacious and noble edifice, which, with its 
eight or nine altars, was sclemnly dedicated on 26th May, 
1691. The organ had forty-eight stops. The dreadful con- 
flagration which, six months later, destroyed the town of 
Lambspring, fortunately spared this abbey, and thus the good 
fathers were in a condition to afford shelter, and to exercise 
extraordinary relief and charity to the poor sufferers. Such 
practical religion produced the happiest effects on the Lutheran 
population, as F. Weldon relates (p. £ 


Abbots. 


CLEMENT Reywner, D.D. of an ancient family in York- 
shire, and a younger brother of Dom Laurence, mentioned in 
the second chapter. He was professed at Diculwart. Soon 
after he was sent to the mission, we find him a prisoner for the 
faith in his native county, Ist April, 1618. On his release, he 
was employed in reforming the great monastery of St. Peter 
at Ghent, where the community conceived such admiration of 
his prudent zeal, suavity of manners, and profound learning, 
that they were eager to retain him, and secure him for their 
abbot; but he was proof against ambition, and returned to 
his brethren, who duly appreciated his talents and religious 
virtues. At the ninth general chapter he was declared the 
first abbot of Lambspring. He lived very much considered 
in Germany, and died at Hildesheim, 27th March, 1651; 
whence his bones were brought to Lambspring in 1692 ; and 
there buried in the body of the church (p. 66). He gave the 
habit but to one person, Hugh Starkey, 2d Feb. 1649, after- 
wards chaplain to Lord Bellairs ; but died director to the 


Nuns O.S.B. at Paris, 12th Feb. 1688. 
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Piacitp GaAscoIGNe, brother to the venerable Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, Bart.,* and to Dom Michael Gascoigne, “ a pain- 
ful missioner, who died 13th Oct. 1657, in the north of Eng- 
Jand in his return from York homewards” (177). Placid was 
professed at Dieulwart before he was sixteen years of age. 
On the discovery that this was opposed to the discipline of 
the Council of ‘Trent (sess. xxv. cap. xv.), he had to renew 
his profession. ‘* After completing his studies at Paris (p. 67), 
he spent sixteen years in the mission very profitably and 
advantageously to the Church, in great danger of his life, in a 
violent persecution.” Passing through several important of- 
fices, he was at length elected to succeed Abbot Reyner, and 
continued to preside until his death, 14th July, 1681, et. 83. 
Rel. 66. sac. 57, and was buried in his abbey church, where 
he had given the habit to thirty-six brethren. 


JOSEPH SHERWOOD, of the diocese of Ghent (but I believe 
of English parentage), was professed at Lambspring, 5th June, 
1653. His predecessor, recognising in him industrious zeal, 
and a special talent for managing the temporalities, wisely 
obtained him for his coadjutor, and under this second Joseph 
“all things prospered in his hand.” (Gen. xxix.) He was 
very acceptable to the princes of the country, a great encou- 
rager of literary improvement, much given to hospitality ; and 
notwithstanding his great expenses in rebuilding the abbey- 
chureh, and repairing other edifices, adds Weldon, p. 213, 
‘he left fewer debts when he died, than he found when he 
was chosen Abbot.” He died at Hildesheim on 26th June, 
1690, but was buried at Lambspring. This Abbot clothed 
thirty-six religious. 

James (Maurus) Corker was born in Yorkshire, and 
professed at Lambspring, 23d April, 1656. Sent on the mis- 
sion, he was apprehended for Titus Oates’s plot, and stood his 
trial at the Old Bailey with Sir George Wakeman, William 
Marshall, and William Rumley on Friday, 18th July, 1679 ; 


but their innocence was so transparent, that the jury returned 


* He died at Lambspring amidst the prayers of the religious in 1686, aged 
93. Eight years before his death the patriarchal gentleman was dragged to trial 
for plotting the murder of his Sovereign Charles II.!! But even in the deli- 
rium of this nation no jury could be culled to pronounce him guilty. Retiring 
to Lambspring to visit his dignified brother, he was admitted to the confraternity 
of the English Benedictine Congregation; and there passing the remainder of his 
days in preparing for eternity, was entombed near his departed brother. 

We have seen at the Chapel House, Cheltenham, a beautiful portrait of the 
baronet, which ought to be engraved. Bromley, in his Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits, mentions one of his sister Catharine, forty years Abbess of Cambray, 
who died 2Ist May, 1676, wt. 76. His daughter, Justina, died Prioress of the 
English Benedictine Nunnery at Paris in 1690, which she had governed for a 
quarter of a century. 
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a verdict of ** Not guilty.” Yet F. Corker was detained on the 
charge of his priesthood, and on the 17th January following was 
found guilty of that legal crime, received sentence of death as 
in cases of high treason. Whilst immured in Newgate, he 
is stated by F. . Weldon (p. 201) to have gained above 1000 
souls to God. His hastishdn assistance and consolatory at- 
tentions to Oliver Plunket, the Catholic Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, a prelate whose loy alty had been attested by four suc- 
cessive viceroys of Ireland, but now a victim destined for 
sacrifice to the imposture of the Popish Plot, excited the 
most grateful sentiments in the breast of that illustrious 
primate. At the accession of King James II., F. Corker was 
restored to liberty, and was even received by his Majesty at 
court as resident ambassador of the Elector of Cologne, Fer- 
dinand of Bavaria,* who also possessed the bishoprics of 
Liege, Munster, and Hildesheim. ‘This appointment enabled 
him to erect a very pretty convent at Clerkenwell, but which 
subsisted for a very brief period. It seems to have been the 
first object of attack on the part of the infuriated populace 
when the news reached London of the safe landing of Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange (Macaulay’s fist. vol. ii. p. 497). 
Forced to seek refuge on the Continent, I. Corker was de- 
clared the second president elect of the English Benedictine 
Congregation holden at Paris in 1689, two years later was 
voted Abbot of Cismar, and in 1695 was chosen Abbot of 
Lambspring, whither he caused the quarters of his friend, the 
martyred Archbishop of Armagh, to be transferred, and hon- 
ourably entombed (Weldon, p. 205). The head seems to 
have come into the possession of the Dominican nuns at 
Drogheda through the first Prioress, Catherine Plunket. On 
27th July, 1696, this worthy Abbot resigned his dignity, and 
returned to England, where he closed a "life full of days and 
merits at Paddington, near London, 22d Dec. 1715. Five 
religious of the abbey received the habit from his saintly 
hands. 

Joun (Maurvus) Knicuttey, of a good Warwickshire 
family, was professed at Lambspring, on 9th May, 1670. 
He was certainly in no favour with Weldon, who accuses him 
of being an ambitious partisan (p. 215). He governed the 


* We have scen him charged with indiscretion in accepting this public ap- 
pointmeat; but it seems to have been overlooked that the preceding Abbot, 
even when Prior of Lambspring, had been sometimes accredited to the court 
of King Charles II. as envoy of this very Elector (Weldon, p. 212). The 
Prince had 20,000 men at his command; and, as Dr. Lingard observes ( Hist. 
vol. x. p. 319), *¢ in the war of 1672 the co-operation of his forces, and the 
favourable situation of his dominions, taught the French to prize his friendship, 
the allies to lament his enmity.”” Ob. May, 1688. 
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house for nearly thirteen years, dying 28th April, 1709, 
having given the habit to thirteen. 


Francis (Aucustine) Tempest, of a family fruitful of 
religious, members of both sexes. He was professed at Lamb- 
spring, Oth October, 1664: elected Abbot 5lst July, 1709, 
and for twenty years maintained with honour the dignity of 
his office. Ob. 17th November, 1729, having given the habit 
to twenty-six of his religious. At Broughton ‘Hall is a por- 
trait of this venerable Abbot. 


Josern Roxesy, of Middlesex, professed at Lambspring, 
21st December, 17038, was elected its Abbot on 6th February, 
1730; he contributed much to the benefit and comfort of his 
community. He died 6th November, 1761, having given the 
habit to forty of his religious. 

WituiaM (Maurus) Heat ty, of Salmsbury, Lancashire. 
He reached Lambspring for education on 14th July, 1756, 
aged 13; on 6th May, 1739, was admitted to the habit, and 
to his profession on 26th May of the ensuing year; was chosen 
Abbot 26th January, and blest as such on 10th February, 
1762. He held the reins of government for an unusual period, 
dying 15th August, 1802, having clothed for ty-eight members. 
He ceased to govern on the Ist “of June preceding, when 


Priacip Harsnip was substituted as Superior of the com- 
munity, consisting of twenty-one members only, including lay 
brothers and one novice. On 3d January, 1803, the King of 
Prussia’s commissary Malchus formally announced to them 
the suppression of their house, with the allowance of a small 
pension, to be spent, however, within the king’s dominions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of the Martyrs and principal Confessors of the English 


Benedictine Congregation. 


In prelio Christi, moriendo vincitur, cadendo surgitur: victoria per interitum 
comparatur,— Chrysostom, Hom. in Mattheum. 


Though the Benedictines entered rather later than the se- 
cular and regular clergy on the English mission, yet, as they 
obtained an accession of strength, they hastened to share in - 
the toils and dangers of their fellow-combatants. Near] 
dozen had the honour of glorifying God in their blood; maaan 
died in fetters, after receiving sentence of death for conscience’ 
sake ; very few escaped imprisonment and exile and the unjust 
spoiling of their goods. 

The first who suffered death for priesthood was F ,.Marx 
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BaRKWORTH or LAMBERT, a native of Lincolnshire. He had 
commenced his studies at the English College at Rheims, and 
finished them at Valladolid. Perhaps in the latter city he 
joined the Benedictine Order. Shortly after his return to 
England, he was arrested and condemned to die. He was 
drawn to Tyburn in his Benedictine habit, on 27th February, 
1601, rejoicing to be thought worthy of suffering for the name 
of Jesus.* 

The second in the order of time was GEORGE GERVASE, 
born at Boseham in Sussex, of respectable Catholic parents : 
his mother was a Shelley. After completing his studies in 
the secular college at Douay, that sanctuary of learning and 
of martyrdom, and returning a missioner, he received the “habit 
privately at the hands of Dom Austin Bradshaw. A gaol soon 
after enclosed this victim of the faith; and a cruel butchery at 
Tyburn was the recompense of his having exercised his apos- 
tolic ministry in England. He suffered on 11th April, 1608, 
zt. 37. 

The third was JonN Rosperts alias Mervin of Merio- 
nethshire. He had been educated at Rheims and Valladolid ; 
made his religious profession in St. Martin’s Abbey at Com- 
postella, in 1595. Ordained priest in 1600, he departed at 
once for the mission. Like the giant, he exulted to run his 
course: nothing could be hidden from his glowing zeal. Four 
times imprisoned and as often banished, he persisted i in return- 
ing to labour in the vineyard: at last, on the first Sunday of 
Advent, 1610, he was seized at the altar, and dragged in his 
vestments to gaol, whence, after a mock trial, he was hurried 
to consummate the sacrifice of himself at Tyburn, 10th De- 
cember, 1610. 

The fourth and fifth, Nicnhotas SADLER and NICHOLAS 
Hutton, according to Weldon (p. 54), suffered death in the 
reign of King James I. This is attested by F. Sadler in his 
Obits, who quotes John Mullen in his /dea Togate Constan- 
tie, published in 1629, as also Menardus; but we can recover 
no details. 

The sixth is Wittt1aAM (Mavurus) Scott, or CrAurorp, 
whose memoir is beautifully given by the faithful Dr. Chal- 
loner. We subjoin, however, two unpublished letters of the 
martyr, which were copied in 1695 from a Ms, in the Archi- 
vium of the English College at Rome. The first was directed 


‘* We are surprised that F. Weldon, in his Notes, p. 27, and Dr. Chal- 
ed in his Memoirs, should have omitted the important evidence given by 
himself under the gibbet of his actual profession in the Benedictine order. Pro- 
fitetur se ex Sancti Benedicti schola monachum, qualis fuerat et Augustinus ille, 
qui a Magno Gregorio missus, hinc insule fidem pro qua twn ipse patiebatur 
intulerat.”’—Hen. More’s Hist. S. J. pp. 257, 8. 
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to I’. Nicholas Hart alias Strangways, and F. John Percy 
alias Fisher, members of the Society of Jesus, who had been 
his fellow-prisoners at the Gate House, before his removal to 
Newgate. I. Percy alias Fisher, writing to the Rector at 
Rome (F. Thomas Owen) but three days after the martyrdom, 
thus expresses himself: * Mr. Scott was prisoner in the same 
place [the Gate House] where we are, which bred such mutual 
love betwixt him and us, that after he was removed, and spe- 
cially designed to die, he found means to write a special letter 
to us two, which letter I sent to F. Blount, joining unto it a 
copy of another letter of his, written to two of his own brethren, 
both which I hope will be sent unto you. We wrote back 
again unto him to shew our gratitude and love to him and to 
his order ; ; which letters of ours he took in so good part, as he 
entreated a dear friend of his to come to us, and to signify how 
ereat comfort he took in our letters, &c.” 


“RR. FF. and my highly respected friends,—Though my 
yresent and so urgent occasions (as you well know) challenge 
all that small time which I am like to enjoy to be employ ed 
in them, yet the obligations which I have to your worthy 
selves make me willing to take a little from myself to salute 
your reverences. Tor as I have had ever a reverend opinion of 
your holy society, and borne a singular affection thereunto, so 
have I ever desired some way to signify the same, which, see- 
ing my stay with you so small, I did not; but “an few lines 
perform that office. It hath not been my gocd hap at any 
time to live in any of your religious colleges ; yet report has 
so abundantly supplied that defect, that my affection is not 
less than if I had actually been a witness of your religious 
conversation. When I was last in this prison it pleased good 
Father Blunt to remember me with a token. 1 often desired, 
both here and beyond sea, that he might be kindly thanked 
on my part, willing to be grateful to him of all other persons, 
that so charitably remembered me, altogether unknown to him. 
And thus much let me request you to signify, with my best 
remembrance to all the rest, the Very Reverend of your So- 
ciety, hoping that, though I am not like to enjoy much of your 
so desired conversation on earth, yet that we shall have a joy- 
ful meeting in heaven. 

T have understood how careful you have been to assist me 
with your prayers in these my necessities. I have laboured 
in the same kind to make requital; but, because here they 
are not of that value to countervail yours, I will supply it in 
heaven, if it please God to make me worthy of that whereof I 
am in expectation. So with my kind commendations to your 
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worthy selves, I leave you very heartily saluted. Newgate, 
this 27th of May, 1612. Your devoted, 
WILLIAM CRAFORD, alias Scotr.” 


* My dearest brethren, socii tribulationum, I hope also in 
time et passionum. Iam in very good health, nothing at all 
discouraged, but rather much animated. ‘The common voice 
gocth of rigorous proceedings, even unto death; but who they 
are which are designed, is not so common, nor I think certainly 
known. My removing hath given occasion to all to suppose 
myself for one. And were it not that I am so guilty of my 
own too much unworthiness, I might peradventure also con- 
ceive so. But, looking upon this blessed company, I cannot 
any way induce myself to believe that Almighty God hath 
marked me, and not another, or not every one before me. 
But his judgments and decrees are secret. I dare not adven- 
ture to desire so great an honour; but through his grace I 
stand prepared quelibet pati for his honour and glory. I have 
disposed of all things concerning me interiorly ; and to-mor- 
row, God willing, of my soul. Thursday begin our sessions. 
Pray for me; but with no other intention but that God Al- 
mighty’s will may be both in this and all other things per- 
formed in me and for me. Your assured loving brother, 

Maurus. 

““P.S. Commend me most kindly to Mr. Fisher and Mr. 

Hart, and desire them to remember me.” 


The holy monk suffered on Whitsun Eve, 30th May, o.s., 
or 9th June, v.s., 1612. How came Mr. Dodd to omit his 
biography ? 

The seventh, Tuomas Dyer, suffered before the end of 
King James the First’s reign, but we have not been fortunate 
enough to obtain any circumstantial particulars. 

The eighth was Epwarp (AMBROSE) Bartow, brother to 
the renowned divine F. Rudesind B., so often mentioned i in 
these pages. The martyr’s biography is copious and edifying 
in Dr. Challoner’s Memoirs, &c. On Friday, 10th September, 
1641, his execution for priesthood took place at Lancaster, in 
the fifty- fifth year of his age, twenty-fifth of lis religious pro- 
fession, and twenty-fourth of his priesthood and mission. 

The ninth, BakTHoLOMEW (ALBAN) Rok, suffered at Ty- 
burn for the same glorious cause on 21st January, 1642. 

The tenth, PHinie Powett alias Morean. From his 
childhood he was brought up by that meekest of men, I’. Aus- 
tin Baker. Dr. Challoner has done justice to his character. 
He went rejoicing to the Tyburn scaffold on 30th June, 1646, 
thanking his God for honouring him with the dignity of priest- 
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hood, and glorifying his goodness in calling him to the Order 
of St. Benedict. He had reached the fifty-third year of his 
age, the thirty-third of his profession, and twenty-sixth of his 
missionary life. 

The only monk whose blood was shed for Oates’ exccrable 
Plot was THomas PickeRING, a good harmless lay-brother. 
We find him in 1671 on Queen Catharine’s establishment, to 
attend on the six Benedictine Fathers at Somerset House, 
with his yearly allowance of 50/. On 17th December, 1678, 
he was tried at the Old Bailey, with others, for contriving 
and conspiring to assassinate King Charles II. His perjured 
accusers, Oates and Bedloe, swore that he agreed to accept 
30,000 Masses for the benefit of his soul, instead of money, 
for firing a pistol at his majesty’s person; and that when he 
had once a fair opportunity of despatching his majesty, his 
pistol hung fire from the looseness of the flint; and that for 
this negligence on his part he had suffered a severe discipline 
from his religious employers! Notwithstanding he was not 
allowed time to produce witnesses to prove his innocence, not- 
withstanding his solemn declaration that he had never seen 
either Oates or Bedloe, and that he had never fired off a pistol 
in his life, a packed jury, instigated by the brutal Chief Justice 
Scroggs, brought in a verdict of guilty, and he was condemned 
to suffer the death of a traitor. 

Reprieved till the 9th of May, 1679, he was then drawn 
to Tyburn, and appealed to the multitude surrounding his 
scaffold, with his smiling countenance, whether he looked like 
a traitor. He had attained his fifty-eighth year. And still, 
horribile dictu! the king was satisfied from the beginning, 
that the plot was “all a fiction, never believing one tittle of 
it”!!! See vol. i. Life of King James II., compiled from the 
Stuart Papers, by Dr. Clarke, librarian to King George IV. 


Amongst the children of St. Benedict here, who have con- 
fessed Christ before men, the Coriphzeus must be the last 
venerable Abbot of Westminster, JoHN FECKENHAM, whose 
memoir we reserve for the next chapter. His disciple RoBertT 
(S1iGEBERT) Buckiey may claim the next place. This last 
surviving monk of Westminster Abbey died 22d February, 
1610, et. 93; blind during nearly the last three years of his 
life. * During forty years “he had endured persecution for the 
Catholic faith, always shut up in some prison or other.” (Wel- 
don, p. 53.) And yet this patriarch was refused burial in the 
parish churchyard!!! 


F. AMANDUS VENNER alias FARMER, a native of Devon, 
and monk of Dieulwart, a sedulous missioner and great sufferer 
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in long imprisonments and other persecutions patiently en- 
dured for the faith, died at London, 10th November, o.s., 
1628. (Weldon’s Notes, p. 138.) 

Tuomas Emmerson, D.D., professed of St. Facundus, in 
Spain, died in England, 30th September, 1630; ‘famous for 
suffering imprisonments and banishments, having endured the 
heat of smart persecution.” (Ibid. p. 147.) 

IF’. Francis Foster died at Stafford Castle, 4th June, 
1631, and renowned for his imprisonments and banishments. 
(Ibid. p. 147.) 

Fevix THompson, who died 12th April, and F. Greorce 
GAIRE, who survived till 21st November, 1684, had both been 
great sufferers for the faith. (Ibid. 152.) 

IF’, LAuRENcE Masss, a courageous professor of orthodox 
faith, died in chains for the same in Newgate, London, on 
20th July, 1641. (Ibid. p. 1638.) 

BonrracE Kemp alias Kipton, professed at Mont Serrat, 
and F. IpeLpHonsus Hesket, in 1644 were seized by the 
Parliamentary soldiers, and driven on foot before them in the 
heats of summer, by which cruel and outrageous usage they 
were so heated and spent, that they died either forthwith or 
soon after. (Ibid. p. 56.) 


F. Perer (Bonrracre) WILForD, of London, who was pro- 
fessed 8th September, 1609, died in Newgate 12th March, 
1646, where he lay condemned for the faith, expecting every 
day to be executed, at the age of ninety. (Ibid. p. 48.) I find 
in the Newgate Calendar, printed by ‘Thomas Payne, in Gold- 
smith Alley in Red Cross Street, London, 1641, that the 
reverend Father had been condemned on 13th December, 
1641, with Edmund Fryer, ‘fan old man and very feeble, in- 
somuch that he could scarce go at all.” 


F. James (Maurus) Corker, of whom we have spoken as 
fourth Abbot of Lambspring, and whom we shall have to men- 
tion in the next chapter. 


F. Joun (Piacipus) ADELHAM, professed at St. Edmund’s. 
He had been a Protestant minister, and after his conversion 
became one of the Benedictine chaplains in Queen Catharine 
of Braganza’s establishment in 1671. Tried and condemned 
for the priesthood, after the fabrication of Oates’ Plot, he 
died in Newgate; but we cannot ascertain the date of his 
death. 


Benepict ConstaBte, of Yorkshire, professed at Lamb- 
spring, 7th August, 1669: died 11th December, 1679, in 
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Durham gaol, into which he was cast a month after his arrival 
Paol, 
in England. 


Ilucu Starkey, of the diocese of Chester, the only one 
professed at Lambspring by Dom Clement Reyner, the first 
Abbot, viz. 2d February, 1649. He was tried and condemned 
for his priestly character with F. Corker, after having been 
chaplain to Lord Bellasis. At the accession of King James 
II., it seems he was restored to liberty, and was appointed to 
be director of the English Benedictine nuns at Paris. ‘There 
the venerable man ended his days, 12th February, 1688. 


WitiraM (AuGusTINE) RuMLEY a lay brother, condemned 
for the plot of the miscreant Oates; but reprieved and sct at 
liberty when King James succeeded to the throne. He sur- 
vived till 8th February, 1717. 

To this very imperfect catalogue might be added many 
names written in heaven, but unknown to us. And we are 
certain, that whenever typhus fever or cholera has appeared, 
the children of St. Benedict have yielded to none in venturing 
and sacrificing their lives in the heroic cause of charity. 








Rebielvs, 
LISE, PROGRESS, AND RESULTS OF PUSEYISM. 


Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in submitting 
to the Catholic Church. By John Henry Newman, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Burns and Lambert. 


[ Third article. } 


WuiLe the year 1841 was merging into the year 1842, a cer- 
tain amount of entertainment was furnished’ by the proceed- 
ings of a very zealous clergyman, resident in Oxford, but with 
no local duty, whether clerical or tutorial. The Rev. C. P. 
Golightly was a member of Oriel College, the fountain-head 
of so much that is singular in Anglicanism, and which alone 
during the last twenty tive years has supplied to the Establish- 
ment a larger number of notorieties than all the rest of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The names of Whately, Arnold, Keble, 
Hampden, New man, Hawkins, Coplestone, and Pusey, to those 
who are familiar with the variations of Protestant polemics, 
are sufficiently suggestive of the fertility of the Oriel intellect 
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Mr. Golightly was, however, an individual of another stamp. 
An idle man, he had nothing to do but to be terrified at the 
Romanising tendencies of ‘Tractarianism. More ardent than 
fastidious, he loved to gather together the gossip of the Uni- 
versity, and to retail it with all the animation of frightened 
fanaticism. At length he could no longer restrain himself 
within the limits prescribed by conversation, and supplied a 
London ultra-Protestant newspaper with a piquant budget of 
news. Partly true, and partly false, his communications served 
to feed the flame of angry Protestantism; and parents began 
seriously to consider whether it was safe to trust their sons to 
the deadly influences of a seminary where Popery was taught, 
scarcely covered with a decent cloak. 

A controversy with Mr. Golightly, and with a curious theo- 
rist calling himself a ‘* Protestant Catholic,” was speedily en- 
tered into by another resident in Oxford, much more able and 
more singular than Mr. Golightly himself. The Rev. William 
Palmer of Magdalen College was, and we believe still is, a devo- 
tee of the schismatic Greek Church. One of the most kind- 
hearted of men, he made himself specially obnoxious to the ul- 
tra-Protestant party by publishing a series of anathemas against 
every form and species of Protestantism, as defined by himself ; 
‘‘ cursing,” as it was said, in all directions with a gusto inex- 
plicable to men who had hitherto regarded the right of private 
judgment as something sacred and divine. Mr. Palmer him- 
self was, in truth, one of the most Protestant of Protestants; 
but he knew it not, and in professing his love for the Greek 
Church, which he accounted the most pure and apostolic coms 
munion on earth, he imagined that he was announcing to the 
Anglican world a remedy for all its woes. His pamphlets at 
this time were among the most curious phenomena of the day, 
and he was looked upon by undiscerning men as one of the 
most likely of the Oxford school to submit to the Church of 
Rome. ‘The rattle of these random cross-firings was, how- 
ever, quickly merged in the uproar of a new University con- 
test. The author of Zhe Christian Year had long filled the 
office of Professor of Poetry in Oxford, and his full time hav- 
ing expired, the Rev. Isaac Williams was put forward as the 
Anglo-Catholic candidate for the vacant post. He was the 
author of some of the poems in the Lyra Apostolica, and of 
a lengthy volume called Zhe Cathedral, in which the various 
parts of an old Gothic cathedral were made to symbolise the 
Christian life according to the Anglo-Catholic idea. This 
poem contained many pleasing and beautiful passages in the 
midst of much that was tedious, and it was chiefly upon the 
ground of its merits that Mr. Williams now offered himself, 
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or rather was offered by his friends. But the writer of the 
‘Tract on “‘ Reserve” was too notorious and dangerous a per- 
son to be elevated to any high post in a Protestant University, 
and a vehement contest for the professorship ensued. A Mr. 
Garbett, not till then known to fame, was the anti-Tractarian 
candidate, and after the usual amount of pamphleteering, lead- 
ing-article writing, and newspaper correspondence, was elected 
as Mr. Keble’s successor. ‘The result was an undeniable blow 
to the ‘lract movement, and pretty plainly indicated what 
were the feelings of the majority of the members of the Uni- 
versity. It was to be noted, further, that Tractarianism had 
a far larger number of adherents in the voting body of Oxford 
Masters of Arts than in the established clergy generally, the 
latter including the whole class of more elderly men, whose 
names were no longer found on the University books, and who 
therefore did not vote at its elections, but who were far less 
leavened with the new views than their juniors, who still took 
a part in University affairs. 

Ly this time, therefore, the ultimate issues of the move- 
ment were distinctly visible. Its legitimate direction was to 
Rome; but its influence in the country was so small that they 
who pursued their principles to their necessary results must 
be driven from the Lstablishment by the voice of public opi- 
nion and Church law, even if their own consciences permitted 
them to stay. Moreover, signs of this ultimate development 
now multiplied in various forms. A small and extraordinarily 
ugly little chapel in the western part of London began to at- 
tract attention as the metropolitan home of pseudo-Popery, 
where Oxford caution was thrown off, and the ardent-minded 
felt their way” with no timid hand. Margaret Chapel, 
under the direction of the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, a non- 
resident Fellow of Balliol College, supplied paragraphs innu- 
merable to the newspapers. Flowers, and altar-candlesticks, 
and Gregorian chantings, and scarce concealed bowings, and 
strange modes of reading prayers, and frequent services, with 
a conspicuous cross over the communion-table, served to 
awake the suspicions of the wary, and in conjunction with a 
course of zealous and earnest preaching, and the self-denying 
lives of the chief minister and his friends, to persuade the 
frequenters of the chapel that here at least was a true “‘ Ca- 
tholic Revival,” and that by the multiplication of Margaret 
Chapels the whole Anglican Establishment might be at length 
‘* unprotestantised.”’ 

To Margaret Chapel also was due no little of that phase 
of the movement which consisted in the ‘‘ adapting” of Catholic 
books to “the use of members of the English Church,” and 
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by the employment of which it has done so much good in pre- 
paring the minds of many ofits congregation for the reception 
of the Catholic faith. ‘This system was soon taken up by no 
less important a person than Dr. Pusey himself, and under the 
sanction of his name numerous publications made their way 
into houses and hearts where nothing that breathed of Catho- 
licism had as yet found entrance. ‘These books, indeed, were 
“‘expurgated” for the occasion with more or less severity of 
excision, according to the ardour, prudence, or real Protes- 
tantism of their editors. Those which bore Dr. Pusey’s im- 
primatur were freely shorn, and aljl that seemed peculiarly 
Roman was rigorously banished. Others sailed as near the 
wind as the most daring of pilots could possibly steer; and 
when so much was admitted one could only wonder that any 
thing was thought to demand abolition. In both cases, how- 
ever, a certain Catholic effect was produced. ‘The mere fact 
that learned Anglican divines were forced to seek for books of 
devotion from the abhorred Church of Rome was sufficient to 
place the Anglican and Roman communions in a contrast by 
no means advantageous to the former. Moreover, if the frag- 
ments of the feast were thus sweet to the palate, who should 
say that what remained behind was less grateful and nutri- 
tious? And who would not yearn with affection towards a 
Church which could thus wonderfully minister to its children’s 
health 2 Who could believe that the errors of Rome, if errors 
they were, were so very hurtful, when they permitted—if they 
did not even foster—the growth of a devotional literature 
whose exquisite perfections made the ‘standard Anglican 
divinity” insipid and palling to the taste? As to the more 
openly Romanising adaptations, it was impossible for Protes- 
tants to make a bona fide use of them without being power- 
fully drawn to a real obedience to Rome, and without losing 
rapidly their Protestant prejudices. 

And the issue was what might have been expected. Many 
a person, now rejoicing in the blessings of the true faith, dates 
his first practical drawing towards the Church from his earnest 
use of these Catholic publications, maimed and mangled as 
they often were. It was not controversy that touched or 
moved him. Controversy struck him, agitated him, prepared 
him, informed him. It was on his knees, in the silence of 
solitude, when his lips were taught to utter the prayers of 
Catholic saints, and his heart to beat in tune with the aspira- 
tions of Catholic devotion,—that his sow/ began to yield to the 
influence of grace, and he felt the hand of God leading him 
to the fountains of waters. 

The publication of such books as these created a pro- 
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portionate disturbance in the polemical atmosphere. High- 
Churchmen learned with disgust, and Evangelicals with hor- 
ror, that the Tractarians were thrusting aside Wilson and 
Ken and Andrewes for St. Liguori and St. Bonaventure; 
while the domestic arrangements of sedate households were 
thrown into confusion by the introduction of Rules for keeping 
Lent, borrowed with scarcely a change from the present prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome. Considering, indeed, the lengths 
to which Dr. Pusey and his more daring coadjutors went in 
their editorial eccentricities, we can only wonder that the dis- 
turbance they created was so little, and that a general hue 
and cry was not raised against them by the Protestant periodi- 
cal press. We shall give a few extracts from some of their 
saltaeathonn, to shew how rapidly the movement was taking 
its decidedly Catholic direction, and to enable our readers to 
recall the memory of the outburst of indignation which at 
length greeted the school of the Romanisers. The coolness 
with which some of these works were put forth as being in 
undoubted harmony with the true spirit of Anglicanism, was 
inimitable. Their authors, if they are now Catholics, must 
be astonished at their own past audacity. 
In 1841 a little book appeared termed “‘ Hora Canonice ; 
or, Devotions for the Seven stated Hours of Prayer.” ‘The 
preface thus spoke of the contents: ‘* The whole, it may be 
well to say, is a translation from the daily Hours of the 
Roman Breviary. This need occasion scruples to no one in 
making use of it, as any one at all acquainted with our An- 
glican “Liturgy knows how much it possesses in common with 
the Roman “Ritual. And besides, care has been taken to 
leave out all collects, and hymns, and invocatory addresses, 
which might seem to be at variance with what is truly pri- 
mitive and Catholic.” Nevertheless the Hore contained pas- 
sages not less strange to Protestant ears than the following : 
—‘ Tet us pray for the faithful departed: Grant them, ‘O 
Lord, eternal repose, and may perpetual light shine upon 
them. May they rest in peace.”—‘* O God, who through the 
fruitful virginity of Mary ever-blessed, hast bestowed upon 
mankind the rewards of everlasting salvation; grant, we be- 
seech ‘Thee, that we may evermore rejoice in Him, whom, 
through her, we have been found meet to receive as the Au- 
thor of everlasting life.”—-‘‘ O God, who through their fasting 
bestowed pardon on the sinner, andl rewards on the righteous, 
have compassion upon thy supplicants.” 
A book of * Devotions, commemorative of the most ador- 
able Passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 
from Catholic sources,” contained an appendix consisting of 
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the Holy-Week Offices from the Roman Breviary, and re- 
commended to men who had signed the Thirty-nine Articles 
such prayers as the following :—‘* We adore thy Cross, O 
Lord, and praise and glorify ‘thy holy Resurrection ; for lo, 
by this tree joy hath come throughout all the world.” Then 
is added the Catholic hymn Cr ux fidelis, with a translation. 

The ‘ Advertisement” to “ A Manual of Devotions for 
the Holy Communion, compiled from various sources,” ran 
thus : ‘This little manual of prayers and meditations has been 
drawn up under a deep conviction that all devotional exercises 
on the Holy Communion must utterly fail of their object which 
do not involve a constant and explicit reference to the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, as taught in the Catechism of our 
Church.” Among the “ devotional exercises” thus introduced 
was comprised the hymn Lauda Sion, with a metrical version ! 

From ‘f A Christian Calendar for the use of members of 
the Established Church,” we must quote rather more at length, 
as it passed all its compeers in audacity. Conceive the sensa- 
tions of country rectors, their clerks, sextons, and families, at 
the sight of the subjoined list of duties and directions, sud- 
denly thrust into their hands for observance :— 

‘The six general Laws or Precepts of Holy Church :— 

1. To assist at the Divine Offices on Sundays and holy- 
days, and to rest from servile work. 

2, To fast during the time of Lent, on Ember Days, Ro- 
gation Days, and Vigils that are fasts : and to abstain from 
oe on Fridays. 

To confess our sins, as occasion is, to a learned and dis- 
wees priest. 

G. Not to solemnise matrimony at certain seasons, nor to 
marry within prohibited degrees of kindred.” 


°° FASTING 


‘‘' The general rule of abstinence is, (1) on all fasting-days 
out of Lent, and on all Fridays throughout the year, to abstain 
from flesh and broths, or other things made of flesh; and (2) 
during Lent, to abstain from flesh, and any thing ‘made of 
flesh, and also from all white meats, as they come from flesh, 
such as eggs, milk, butter, cheese, &c. 

‘And the general rule for the quantity is, (1) to take only 
one full meal in the day, and (2) that not before sext or mid- 
day; and (3) a small collation is allowed at night, as a mode- 
rate support to the weakness of nature till next day at noon. 

“Dr. Pusey, in his preface to the English translation of 
Avrillon’s § Guide for passing Lent holily,’ ¢ gives the following 
as the rule for the Lenten Fast, modified by the annual dispen- 
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sations” (i.e. of the Catholic Bishops). ‘‘* Flesh meat: Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, from ihe first Sunday in Lent to 
Palm Sunday inclusive ; but on Tuesdays and Thursdays once 
only in the day. Eggs at the single meal of those bound 
to fast (after 21), and ‘at the discretion of those not so bound, 

on all days except Ash-Wednesday and the last four days in 
Holy Weck. Cheese, under the same circumstances, on all 
days except Ash-Wednesday and Good Friday. This ‘ meal’ 
is, if necessary, about mid-day, and a half meal in the evening, 
or the reverse; liquids also, including milk if necessary, are 
not accounted to break a fast.’ How far,’ added the author 
or authors, after quoting Dr. Pusey, ‘ persons can conscien- 
tiously avail themselves of dispensations, while they reject the 
dispensing authority, is a question for their private judgment.” 


‘“TIIE HOLY SACRAMENTS. 


“The two great Sacraments of the Church, necessary in 
general cases for saly ation, are, (1) Baptism, and (2) the Holy 
Eucharist. 

** Vive lesser sacramental rites, not essential to salvation, are, 
(1) Confirmation, (2) Penance, (3) Extreme Unction, (4) Holy 
Orders, (5) Matrimony.” 


** COLOURS OF THE ALT AR-CLOTHS, COPES, AND VESTMENTS. 


“ First Sunday after Epiphany.—Deck the altar in white. 

Septuagesima Sunday.—Lent approaching; the altar is 
clothed in violet. 

St. Matthias.—The colour for the altar is scarlet. 

The Preparation.—The colour for the altar is black. 

Second Sunday after Trinity.—The colour for the altar is 
green. 

The copes and vestments follow the colour of the altar- 
cloth.” 


Coupled with these devotional books, the sallies of the 
British Critic every day excited more suspicion and indigna- 
tion. An article on Bishop Jewell was one of the first which 
gave the alarm. In it the Reformation was called ‘a despe- 
rate remedy,” and almost ‘a fearful judgment.” Jewell him- 
self, who was at the same time termed ‘‘a very unexception- 
able specimen of an English Reformer,” met with no mercy ; 
and the notion that the earlier Reformers were martyrs was 
treated as scarcely better than a bad jest. By and by the 
following startling announcement was made: It ought not 
to be for nothing, no, nor for any thing short of some vital 
truth, that persons of name and influence should venture on 
the part of ‘ ecclesiastical agitators.” An object thus momen- 
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tous we believe to be the wnprotestantising (to use an offen- 
sive but forcible word) of the National Church. As we go 
on, we must recede more and more from the principles, if any 
such there be, of the English Reformation.’* 

A subsequent Number of the Review thus spoke of the 
Church of England, the writer being a clergyman who every time 
he ascended the Univer sity pulpit described the same Church 
as “a pure and apostolic branch” of the Church of Christ. 
This * branch Church” is charged with ‘fa sort of Antinomi- 
anism, z.e. an establishment or creed, the means of grace ne- 
cessary to salvation, and some fenulesion for the most im- 
portant occasions, without a system of religious customs, and 
practices, and acts of faith, sufficiently numerous, distinct, and 
specific, to satisfy the wants and engage ihe attention of the 
Christian soul.” The ‘same article alleges that in the Esta- 
blishment “ the last remnants of the ancient Catholic system, 
with all its native good as well as its engrafted evil, had been 
withdrawn, and the glorious privilege of ‘teaching and training 
the elect to Christian perfection was taken away from the 
Church.” + 

At the same time the Critic informed its readers that “ our 
own opinion is that individuals would, at present, act (in the 
abstract) quite unwarrantably in leaving us for Rome.” 

In later Numbers the writers continued in the same strain, 
with less and less cireumlocution. ‘To talk of the “ blessing 
of emancipation from the Papal yoke” was called a phrase of 
“bold and undutiful tenour.” The monastic life was described 
as ** most nearly of all tit resembling the divine.” Protestant 
missionaries were spoken of as pretenders i in contrast with the 
Catholic missionaries. ‘T'o say that it is a “tax on a Chris- 
tian’s ercdulity” to believe in transubstantiation was scouted 
as a self-evident absurdity. The Pope was declared ‘ the Pri- 
mate of Christendom,” and as, “to say the least,” pronounced 
by all antiquity the first Bishop in the Christian Church. He 
is ** the earthly representative” of Jesus Christ ; the Holy See 
is the proper medium of communion w ith the Catholic 
Church.” Processions and pilgrimages were said to be useful, 
and the intercession of Saints availing. The sinlessness of our 
Blessed Lady was taught as a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation ; and, on the whole, scarcely a 
prominent Catholic doctrine or practice can be named, which 
the British Critic writers did not single out for eulogy, more 
or less cautious, as they imagined they might calculate on the 
obtuseness or helplessness of their anti-Romanising fellow- 
churchmen. The premature termination of their labours we 
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shall in due time notice, and must now recur to the regular 
course of events in the year 1812, 

Already gossip was busy with the supposed private lean- 
ings of the leaders of the movement, and it was whispered that 
Mr. Newman and others were beginning to doubt whether the 
Kstablishment was a living branch of the Catholic Church. 
= 
That he had begun already to doubt this, and that an article 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s in the Dublin Review (on the Donatists) 
had contributed to strengthen those doubts, he has himself 
since publicly stated. But for some time his hidden fears 
were matters of speculation only ; though the suspicion once 
aroused, it gathered consistency from every little incident that 
could possibly be twisted into connexion with it. At length, 
in the last month of 1842, a mysterious Ictter was circulated 
in certain newspapers, first appearing in the Conservative Jour- 
nal, which made many a youthful heart palpitate, and con- 
vinced the gobemouches of Protestantism that after all Mr. 
Newman was a Jesuit in disguise. It bore no signature, but 
every body at once recognised it as the writing of the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, and it was felt that for him, after such a change 
of opinion as he now confessed, to remain ultimately in the 
Istablishment was morally impossible. The writer specified 
a large number of quotations from various works of his own, 
in which he had used language 1n condemnation of the Church 
of Rome, sometimes calm and argumentative, but for the most 
part harsh and bitter. Upon these he now made the following 
remarks, which, though ambiguous as a Delphic oracle, were 
perceived to be tantamount to an admission that he repented 
of having used them. 

“‘ Perhaps,” he said, “I have made other statements in a 
similar tone, and that, again, when the statements themselves 
were unexceptionable and true. If you ask me how an indi- 
dual could venture, not simply to hold, but to publish such views 
of a communion so ancient, so wide-spreading, so fruitful in 
Saints, I answer, that I said to myself,‘ I am not speaking my 
own words, I am but following almost a consensus of the di- 
vines of my Church. They have ever used the strongest lan- 
suage against Rome, even the most able and learned of them. 
I wish to throw myself into their system. While I say what 
they say, I am safe. Such views, too, are necessary to our 
position.’ Yet L have reason to fear still, that such language 
is to be ascribed in no small measure to an impetuous temper, 
a hope of approving myself to persons I respect, and a wish to 
repel the charge of Rouianism. An admission of this kind 
involves no retractation of what I have written in defence of 
Anglican doctrine. And as I make it for personal reasons, I 
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make it without consulting others. IT am as fully convinced 
as ever, indeed I doubt not Roman Catholics themselves would 
conten, that the Anglican system is the strongest, nay the 
only possible, antagonist of their system. If Rome is to be 
withstood, it ean be done in no other way.” 
The year 1845 witnessed fresh contests between the move- 

ment and the governing powers of Oxford. In the first, Dr. 
Pusey was the champion of Anglo-Catholics, and the disturb- 
ance Which ensued was not confined to the walls of the Uni- 
versity. ‘The newspapers of the day entered heart and soul 
into the conflict, and the whole empire was nearly persuaded 
that transubstantiation had been taught in Oxford by a Re- 

cius Professor appointed by the Crown. The facts of the 
case were these. On the 14th of May, Dr. Pusey’s turn to 
preach before the University came round. He preached on the 
holy Eucharist as a means for the remission of post-baptismal 
sin, and in the course of the sermon spoke of the consecrated 
bread and wine as being really in themselves the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ; so that the sacred body and blood 
actually touched the lips of the communicant. On the fol- 

lowing morning, Dr. Godfrey Faussett, the Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Mr. Newman’s old antagonist; in no 
wise intimidated by the castigation he had received, made a 
formal complaint to the Vice-Chancellor, declaring that “ he- 

resy” had been preached, demanding that a certain board 
provided by the University statutes for such cases should be 
instantly summoned, and undertaking to make good his accu- 
sation. Dr, Faussett himself was one of the Board, as by sta- 
tute he held the position of Dr. Hampden, who by the Univer- 
sity censure had been disqualified from taking the accustomed 
place of the Regius Professor of Divinity at this Protestant 
inquisition. ‘The other members of the “ holy office” were 
five: Doctors Jenkyns, Symonds, Jelf, Ogilvie, ‘and Hawkins. 

The whole ‘ six doctors” (as they were called) if they were 
not Catholic in the same sense as the Dominican inquisitors 
of the Roman Church, were at least Catholic in the sense 
now fashionable in certain semi-infidel quarters ; for they re- 

presented al/ the phases of respectable Anglo-Protestantism, 
save that of the accused himself. Dr. Jenky ns represented 
the genuine University ‘ heads of houses;” Dr. T’aussett, the 
cenuine University ‘ divines ;” Dr. Symonds, the moderate 
ky angelicals; Dr. Jelf, the old-fashioned High-Chureh school, 

with a dash of Tractarianism; Dr. Ogilvie, “the same without 
the dash; and Dr. Hawkins, the moderate Latitudinarians. 

They only agreed in one point, i.e. in esteeming Puseyism a 
dangerous thing. These six called officially for a copy of the 
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sermon, and lost no time in condemning it. They could not, 
indeed, agree so far as to pronounce a collective judgment ; 
this was, no doubt, impossible; each inquisitor sent in his 
‘ view,” and the result was the suspension of Dr. Pusey from 
preaching before the University for two years. Dr. Pusey 
had the poor consolation of obtaining a sale for the sermon, 
which he published, almost unexampled. 

In the mean time Dr, Hampden was enjoying his own 
private demonstration against Tractarianism, and was quietly 
victimising the Rev. R. G. Macmullen, then a fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. By the statutes of his college, Mr. 
Macmullen was bound to tale the degree of Bachelor in Di- 
vinity at a certain period, under the penalty of losing his fel- 
lowship. This period was now arrived ; and so it happened 
that at this very time the Heads of Houses, who had never 
thoroughly liked their condemnation of Dr. Hampden, were 
planning measures for reversing the sentence passed by the 
University a few years before. Now Mr. Macmullen was 
well known in Oxford, not only as a strenuous supporter of 
the condemnation, but as taking a very active part in resisting 
the reversal proposed by the Hleads of Houses. The rules 
of the University requiring that candidates for degrees in 
divinity shall publicly defend certain theses as the preliminary 
to the conferring of the degree, and that this shall take place 
in the presence of the Regius Professor of Divinity, Mr. Mac- 
mullen waited on Dr. Hampden, and, as a matter of courtesy, 
asked him to specify the theses for him. The usual practice 
had been in such cases for the professor to shew the candidate 
a list, and desire him to choose for himself. But Dr. Hamp- 
den knew better. He had a Puseyite under his thumb, if he 
had not Dr. Pusey himself. He therefore uncivilly dismissed 
the applicant, promising to send the theses, which he delayed 
until the Convocation had refused to reverse his own condem- 
nation. He then sent two theses for Mr. Macmullen to 
write upon, to the effect that the Church of England teaches 
that no change takes place in the eucharistic elements by 
consecration, and that she does not hold the twofold authority 
of scripture and tradition. My. Macmullen declined the Pro- 
fessor’s theses, and attempted to bring him to reason, on tlie 
ground that custom and not law gave the professor the power 
of choosing them. ‘This Dr. Hampden refused to admit, and 
the Vice-Chancellor (Wynter) supported him. Thereupon 
Mr. Macmullen brought an action for damages against the 
Professor in the Univ ersity Court, and gained the day. The 
Professor then appealed to the Delegates of Congregation, a 
court which Justice Erle, then Mr. Erle, who was retained 
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for Dr. Hampden, declared to be the “ funniest” court he had 
ever appeared in. Mr. Macmullen’s cause was pleaded by 
Messrs. Hope and Badeley, two very eminent lawyers; but the 
delegates were on Dr. Hampden’s side, and Mr. Macmullen 
Was beaten, and further, had to pay the Professor’s costs, 
amounting to 1307. Mr. Macmullen’s next step was to ac- 
cept the obnoxious theses, and oppose them, instead of de- 
fending them. When the first exercise was ended, Dr. 
Hampden stood up, and cried, ‘* Non placet!” and again the 
applicant was discomfited. Still he fought on, and compeiled 
the Board of Heads of Houses to recur to the old statutable 
form: the Professor was forced to preside, not as dictator, but 
as moderator, at the exercises; and Mr. Macmullen, having 
discussed the doctrine of purgatory affirmatively in the sum- 
mer of 1845, after a two-years’ conflict, obtained his degree. 
Such was one of the episodes of Tractarianism, which st tirred 
the dust in clouds in Oxford, but was overlooked in the hub- 
bub of the general warfare by the public eye. 

The close of 1843 was marked by the death of one publi- 


cation and the birth of another, sufficiently significative of 


the energy of the Romanisers, and of the dislike entertained 
towards them in high Protestant quarters. ‘The British Critic 
had long passed from the editorship of Mr. Newman to the 
hands of the Rev. ‘Thomas Mozley, a Wiltshire clergyman of 
great abilities and wit. His “ diocesan,” the Bishop of Salis- 


bury, at length could endure it no longer. The Popery of 


the Review was too glaring to go uncondemned ; and accord- 
ingly, in an episcopal charge, Dr. Denison spoke of it in terms 
which induced Mr. Mozley to give up his connexion with it. 
The publishers and proprietors of the journal, long connected 
with the old High-Church party, then thought it their most 
prudent part to extinguish the review altogether, and a new 
quarterly, Zhe English Review, arose upon its ruins, and still 
lives among the most unscrupulous of anti-Catholic period- 
icals, 

Of the writers thus condemned to silence as critics, several 
found occupation in a series of volumes of Lives of the Eng- 
lish Saints, a prospectus of which was about this time issued, 
under the editorship of Mr. Newman, who, however, after a 
time, relinquished the superintendence of the work. ‘These 
biographies adopted as far as possible an actual Catholic tone 
and Catholic phraseology. They ignored Protestantism, and 
assumed that the writers were in actual communion with the 
Church of St. Augustine, St. Stephen Harding, and St. Wilfrid. 
For a time the jaieattable es of the whole proceeding, 
united with an undoubted freshness and ability in the style of 
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the Lives themselves, prevented the non-Romanising section of 
the Anglo-Catholies from detecting the true spirit and mean- 
ing of the elegant little volumes now presented to their pe- 
rusal. Many of the Lives accordingly gained a considerable 
circulation; and if they helped on no others in their jour- 
ney towards Catholicism, they certainly, in several instances, 
assisted the writers themselves into the fold of the Church. 
Of all the ‘Tractarian publications, none became so well known 
to English Catholics as these Lives; and it was felt that either 
their authors were the most unblushing of hypocrites, or that 
ere long they would seek peace and rest in reconciliation with 
Rome. 

In the following year Oxford was again agitated by 
University struggle. Mr. Newman himself, and some of his 
fricnds, had already ceased to take any active part in contro- 
versies of any kind; but the resident body of Puseyites in 
Oxford was still extremely numerous and powerful, and “ig 
were still undaunted by defeat. In the autumn of 1844 < 
new Vice-Chancellor was to be approved by Piundondictn, 
a body which includes all Masters of Arts of the University 
whose names remain on the College books, whether resident 
or non-resident. The Vice-Chancellorship is ordinarily an 
oflice held by some head of a college for four years, at the 
expiration of which term a successor is nominated by the 
Chancellor, whose choice it remains with Convocation either 
to approve or reject. It is the usual rule with the Chancellor 
to proceed in a certain rotation in thus selecting his nominee. 
In the present instance the expected nominee was Dr. Sy- 
monds, Warden of Wadham College, one of the notorious 
**six doctors” who had victimised Dr. Pusey. He was an 
amiable man, and personally not unpopular, but a decided 
anti-Puseyite. An agitation was accordingly got up against 
his appointment. ‘The usual amount of ‘ correspondence” 
filled the columns of the newspapers; and on the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting of Convocation, a large gathering of 
Masters of Arts testified to the interest felt in the struggle. 
The Puseyites had not chosen their object of attack felicit- 
ously; the battle bore too personal an aspect; and, out of 
1065 voters, 882 confirmed the nomination of the Chancellor 
Duke, the majority being thus about four and a half to one. 

The agitation now took a new form. Great events pro- 
verbially arise from little things, and the proverb was not 
falsified in the present instance. A certain Mr. Cameron was 
the incumbent of a country church in Berkshire, at which a 
no less influential individual than Mr. Walter, the chief pro- 
prietor and autocrat of the Z%mes newspaper, was wont to 
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attend. Now Mr. Walter had doubtless for some time sorely 
repented in secret of his flirtations with Tractarianism, but 
hitherto had found no opportunity for casting off his protégés 
with any semblance of decency. J*amily connexions also, it was 
whispered, did certain good service to the movement in the 
councils of Printing Iiouse Square; and certain it is that the 
year 1844 was drawing to its close, and found the Z7mes still 
constant to the author of the letters of Catholicus and his 
friends. It remained for Mr. Cameron to dissolve the charm. 
In those days the ceremonials since perfectionated at St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, were yet in their infancy; and modest 
Puseyites contented themselves with saying the prayers with 
their backs to the people, with preaching in a surplice, with 
placing two unlighted candles on their communion-tables, 
and, in some cases, with making an offertory collection after 
the sermon every Sunday morning from the whole congre- 
cation, Whether communicants or not. These customs Mr. 
Cameron, a mild follower of the movement, resolved to adopt, 
and, in his simplicity, forgot to consult Mr. Walter, his 
Ww ealthy parishioner. No sooner was the offertory-plate handed 
to the master of the Times than he resolved to set the country 
in a flame. It was an insult to the tenderest part of a Briton’s 
personality— his pocket; it was the crowning act of the whole 
system of Romish mummeries which Mr. Cameron was adopt- 
ing, and which Mr. Walter himself had so long unwillingly 
defended. Immediately he sent for or communicated with 
some individuals in his staff of writers, and commanded a 
series of * leaders” against the offertory, the surplice, and the 
whole crowd of Tractarian enormities. Much in the same 
strain as the same newspaper, under the guidance of the son 
of Mr. Walter, has striven to inflame the nation against the 
Catholic prelacy ; day after day, and week after week, the 
Times lashed the populace of every town and village where 
the surplice appeared in the pulpit, and the offertory-plate 
was handed round, into a frenzy of rage. ‘Lhe excitement 
almost approached the hubbub ‘created by the approach of 
Cardinal Wiseman to our shores; and the effects were far 
more disastrous to the poor Puseyites than any thing that the 
newspapers have been able to effect against the ‘Catholics. 
Their churches were in some places taken by storm; yellings 
and hootings saluted the appearance of the obnoxious white 
vestment ; the clergy were driven to fly by back-doors; and 
those were fortunate who escaped being involved in the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice. Vestries met, churchwardens 
harangued, bishops were memorialised, and hundreds of cor- 
respondents filled the newspapers with their indignation. ‘The 
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episcopal favourers of Tractarianism were in a dilemma; the 
Queen was said to be a decided anti-Puseyite; the Ministry 
were decidedly unfavourable; Sir Robert Peel was known to 
be no more a friend than the W higs; there was nothing to be 
done but trim the boat and sit out “the storm, a few tubs being 
thrown to the journalist whales which lashed the sides of the 
trembling bark. In the end, victory, on the whole, was with 
the anti-Puseyites. The offertory was postponed, the surplice 
hung up in the vestry, and the Times began to think that it 
divided the royal supremacy in spiritual matters with the 
Majesty of England. 

Meanwhile : a strugele was impending, 1 in which the adverse 
hosts were to be ¢ cathered together in their utmost numbers; 
and nothing less than the doctrines of the Council of Trent 
were to be fought for in the heart of Protestant Anglicanism, 
Already murmurs were heard in divers quarters respecting the 
audacities of a certain elaborate volume, of no mean size and 
undeniable ability; and its author was spoken of as the most 
daring of all the Romanising Puseyites. The Rev. W. G. 
Ward, Fellow of Balliol College, had long ago been deprived 
of his tutorship for his advocacy of the views of Tract 90. 
He was a marked man both in Oxford and London, in which 
latter place the Bishop had inflicted a species of censure upon 
him. In the July of 1844 he put forth the result of his medi- 
tations in the shape of an Essay on The Ideal of a Christian 
Church. The ability of the volume no one could deny; its 
religious spirit few ventured to question; its searching expo- 
sitions of the hollowness of Protestantiam, and its culogies, at 
once glowing and discriminating, on the system of the Church 
of Rome, opened the eyes of many a prejudiced Puseyite to 

the basclessness of Anglo-Catholicism, and tempted him to 
sigh for the blessings of that Church for which Mr. Ward 
himself did not hesitate to express his deep respect and aflec- 
tion. After six months’ meditation, the governing body in 
the University decided upon their course. A commission to 
examine the obnoxious book was named; certain passages, 
most astounding to Protestant ears, were selected; and a new 
statute was to be proposed to Convocation, ** degrading” their 
writer from his degree as Master of Arts in the University, 
on the ground that “the passages recited were inconsistent w ith 
the eood faith of Mr. Ward in his signature of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, in virtue of which he had been admitted to the de- 
erees of ‘Bachelor and Master of Arts. At the same time, a 
new test was drawn up for the sanction of Convocation, which 
would have compelled all persons taking degrees at Oxford, 
or holding office or place in the Univ ersity, to declare that 
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they signed the Articles in the sense in which they were put 
forth by the original framers. ‘The absurdity of the latter 
scheme was so palpable, that, after a vehement opposition, the 
Heads of Houses gave way, and the test was never proposed. 
Considering that the opinions of the framers of the Articles 
were like the unknown quantities in an algebraic equation, it 
was difficult to say whether any honest man, with his eyes 
open, could assert that he held the Articles in such a sense. 

Not so, however, with the author of the 7deal. There 
was no doubt about dis opinions. He had printed a book in 
which he declared that he held all the doctrines of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; and the opportunity for enlisting an army of 
good Protestants to crush him and Puseyism together was not 
to be foregone on any scruples as to the inconsistencies prac- 
tised by Evangelicals in denying the grace of the sacraments. 
Again, therefore, pamphlets and letters swarmed innumerable. 
Mr. Ward briefly defended himself and explained his position 
in print. It soon became known that the odiousness of a 
personal attack, and the unpleasant vagueness of the decree 
of condemnation which was to be presented to Convocation, 
would draw to the side of the accused hundreds of men who 
abhorred Roman doctrine as much as he loved it; but the 
authorities were bent on *f making an example,” and the day 
of trial came at last on the 13th of February, 1845. So fierce 
a theological storm had not swept through the cloisters of 
Oxford within the memory of those alive. ‘The passionate 
electioneering contest which impelled country parsons almost 
to come to blows, when Sir R. Peel took up the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation, and vacated his seat for the Univer- 
Sity, was a political struggle. But now at length the Fellow 
of a College was to be arraigned for the most ultra-Romanis- 
ine; and, for the first time since the Reformation, the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church were to be publicly avowed in 
the nursery of half the clergy of the Protestant Establishment. 
Truly it was a wonderful sight for those who could read the 
signs of the times, and remembered how vast must have been 
the change in England before such a thing could have become 
a possibility. 

The accused was permitted to defend himself, and the 
Oxford law which requires all University proceedings to be 
conducted in Latin was dispensed with in his case, it being 
still obligatory on all who wished to speak after him. He 
spoke for an hour and a half, not qualifying in the slightest 
degree his published opinions, but arguing on the incompe- 
tence of the tribunal, and the injustice of the censure proposed. 
In the end, the condemnation of the passages from the /deaé 
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was carried by 777 votes to 386, but the proposition to de- 
grade their author from his degree by only 569 to 511. It is 
certain that Mr. Ward’s speech exercised a most decided in- 
fluence in increasing the minority in his favour. 

On the same day another proposition was brought forward 
by the Board of Heads of Houses. Disappointed in their desire 
of imposing an anti-Puseyite test in the shape of a general 
declaration in favour of the theology of the Reformers, they 
hoped that in the concrete form of Tract 90, the abstract 
abominations of Puseyism would cease to be impalpable ; and 
the moment after Mr. Ward, was declared to be degraded, a 
statute was proposed condemning such modes of interpreting 
the ‘Thirty-nine Articles as Tract 90 had suggested. Upon 
this the two proctors (who are Masters of Arts ; annually chosen 
for the purpose of preserving the discipline of the University) 
rose in their place and exercising a privilege accorded to them 
by the University constitution in extreme cases, put their 
veto upon the proposed law. It was well known that such 
would be the result, and more than 500 Masters of Arts 
had already thanked them for the act in anticipation. The 
anti-Ward majority, however, were not to be so discomfited, 
and a counter-requisition, signed about as numerously, was 
scon presented to the Vice-Chancellor, the two Puseyite proc- 
tors being on the point of leaving office, calling upon him to 
take steps for the re-introduction of the rejected censure. 
After some weeks of delay, the Heads of Houses found that the 
feeling against attacking Mr. Newman was too strong to be 
trifled with, and they dismissed all thoughts of proposing the 
condemnation to the Convocation. 


The battle now broke out in another quarter. While Mr. 
Ward protested formally against the decree which censured 
and degraded him, and proceeded to take measures for bring- 
ing the question before the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. 
Oakeley, of Margaret Chapel, and now Senior Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, in his two capacities wrote two letters, one to the 
Vice-Chancellor, the other to the Bishop of London, avowing 
his agreement with Mr. Ward’s principles, claiming to holid 
(as distinguished from teaching) ‘‘ all Roman doctrine,” and 
asserting ‘that unless he was personally censured, he should 
continue to retain his position in the Church of England not- 
withstanding the condemnation of his opinions in the case of 
Mr. Ward. The Bishop of London lost no time in acting 
upon the opportunity. He brought Mr. Oakeley before Sir 
H. Jenner Fust, in the Court of ‘Arches, and for a while the 
usual legal proceedings went on quietly, At length, early in 
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the month of June, Mr. Oakeley felt that nothing satisfactory 
to the general question could result either from his acquittal 
or condemnation, and he wrote to the Bishop, declining to 
defend himself, and resigning his license as minister of Mar- 
garet Chapel. ‘The chapel fell into the hands of his curate, 
Mr. Richards, who took care not to affront the Bishop, and 
who has been accordingly ever since permitted by Dr. Blom- 
field to minister in the same place, with a view of holding 
together a congregation with good reason suspected of strong 
Romanising tendencies. 

While Oxford was thus rent with divisions, and the towers 
of the Eternal City were rapidly rising on the horizon before 
the eyes of the wearied travellers, still dreaming of some 
hidden home and rest in the Anglican Church, the sympathis- 
ing movement in the sister University received a mortal blow. 
Tractarianism in Cambridge had from the first assumed an 
architectural form. ‘The ecclesiology of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society had developed into a bastard-Romanism with a 
marvellous growth. Its eccentricities, however, are too long 
to tell in our present number, and must be reserved for an- 
other article, when we shall trace the movement from its 
break-up to its present condition of recurring infancy. 








MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By 
Agnes Strickland. Blackwood and Sons. 


Frew historical writers have been as fortunate as Miss Strick- 
land in pleasing the popular taste of the present day. Happy 
in the subject of her first work, she contrived through the 
whole of her twelve volumes of Zhe Queens of England, 
to preserve the attention of a class of readers perhaps more 
miscellaneous than those which any other living author can 
claim as his own. Unaffected in style, and well informed as 
to the substantial matter of her lives, she mingled together 
history, biography, and gossip in such a pleasant combina- 
tion as suited the palates of lady and gentleman, of young 
and old, of High Church and Low Church, and even (notwith- 
standing certain drawbacks) of Catholic as well as Protestant. 
The naturalness too with which her frequent details of dress 
and splendour in equipment flowed from her pen, gave a cer- 
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tain genuinely feminine air to her narratives, which if not 
precisely attractive to all her readers, commended them to 
many a fireside where the more stern realities of biography 
and history seldom find hearty acceptance. 

That Miss Strickland has done good service to the Catholic 
religion in England can scarcely be doubted; and she would 
herself hardly quarrel with us for saying as much, if we would 
permit her to alter our phrase into “ good service to historical 
truth.” ‘That she has written with any concealed theological 
views we do not fora moment suppose. She has merely stated 
what an honourable-minded writer could not help stating on 
turning to the real sources of nglish history, without any 
violent bias towards any preconceiv ed judgments. Neverthe- 
less she is entitled to owr thanks for unveiling—as far perhaps 
as any honest Protestant could unveil them—both the hallow- 
ing influence of Catholicism even in royal houses, and the 
absurdity of many of the vulgar conceptions which our mis- 
cuided countrymen receive as undoubted historical truth. 

The materials for the work before us were partly collected 
during the progress of the Queens of England. ‘The first 
volume (all that is as yet published) contains the lives of 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of James 1V., of Magdalene of 
France, first Queen of James V., aud the commencement of 
the life of Mary of Lorraine, the same monarch’s second wife. 
The most interesting of the lives, that of Queen Mary Stuart, 
is thus vet to come; and it will be by her success in treating 
the biography of that most ill-fated of a long race of ill- fated 
sovereigns, that Miss Strickland’s success will be most satis- 
factorily tested. Asa preliminary to the forming of any final 
estimate of Mary’s moral character, and of the genuineness 
or insincerity of her religious principles, we suggest to Miss 
Strickland a previous earnest study of the peculiar hold which 

the faith of Catholics generally retains upon them, even in 
the midst of a laxity of conduct which in almost all Protes- 
tants is accompanied with a denial or utter forgetfulness of 
the religious doctrines in which they may have been brought 
up. It is this striking difference between the effects of the 
two creeds that stamps such unsatisfactoriness on almost every 
Protestant attempt, even when intentionally most candid, at 
estimating the character of Catholics whose conduct has been 
marked by glaring inconsistencies, and who, to the undiscern- 
ing eye, seem to have been either dupes or hy pocrites. [ven 
in the last stages of vice and sin a Catholic is generally con- 
scious of the reality, the awfulness, and the attractions of the 
religion which he is habitually dishonouring; and his sudden 
penitence is consequently very often as genuine and deep as 
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it is irreconcilable with any grounds of Protestant expe- 
rience. 

The lives in Miss Strickland’s present volume are full of 
curious information, though, as a whole, less interesting than 
the subsequent volumes of the series cannot fail to be. Still 
they present many curious little incidents, and supply that 
same species of picture of the past which we miss in ordinary 
histories of far more pretence; and the impression that re- 
mains is at once vivid and lasting. Margaret Tudor herself 
(who occupies the greater part of the volume) is, in truth, 
very far from forming a peculiarly happy subject for her bio- 
grapher’s pen. The odiousness of her character is utterly 
eon age by any thing either womanly or conscientious. A 

enuine sister of Henry the Eighth, she has nearly all her 
fesdlen! Ss vices, with an additional meanness and pettiness of 
character all her own. With marriages, divorces, and begging 
for money, for the chief incidents of her career, we only want 
the blood-thirstiness of the English tyrant to complete the 
family likeness. 

The life of her daughter-in-law, Magdalene of France, is 
a little episode of royal love-making, all the more interesting 
for its contrast with Margaret’s delinquencies. Of the story 
of James the Fifth’s second Queen we have only the com- 
mencement. 

A few paragraphs from the history of Margaret 'Tudor’s 
marriage with King James will shew how gallantly the chivalric 
sovereign welcomed his bride, and how ready he was to con- 
vert an alliance dictated by policy into a union of hearts and 
personal interests. Margaret at this time was still a girl, but 
the bridegroom was as deferential to her as the customs of the 
age could possibly demand for the maturest bride. He met 
her on her way to Edinburgh, where the marriage was to be 
solemnised; and after relating his first courtesies, *Miss Strick- 
land goes on: 


* At supper-time the next day, James IV. came again to the 
Castle. The Queen being aware of his approach, made haste to 
meet him with very humble curtsies; and, after their usual saluta- 
tions, they went apart for private discourse. The Queen, in her 
turn, shewed her musical skill by playing on the lute and clayi- 
chord; but ever, while she played on these instruments, King James 
knelt beside her with his head uncovered. 

«« At the supper, which was served after the Queen had done 
playing, the King sat in the chair of state at the head of the table, 
the Queen on his right hand; but the stool on which she sat not 
being easy, the King. rose from the chair of state, and very gallantly 
placed her in it. “He likewise courteously desired the Earl and 
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Countess of Surrey to sit at the royal table. When supper was 
done, the King and Queen conversed privately together, while the 
minstrels were “performing a long piece of music. James bade fare- 
well to the Queen for the night by affectionately saluting her, as 
usual. The King had dressed himself on that occasion in a tan- 
coloured velvet doublet, richly lined with the costly black fur called 
in the middle ages by the inexplicable name of budge, which has 
been supposed to be the fur of the black otter. He wore a fine 
shirt worked with gold; his hair and beard were somew hat long. 
In the presence of his bride he alw ays uncovered his head.”’ 


The next day was appointed for the Queen’s entrance into 
Edinburgh. How must customs be changed, when a king 
rode into his capital to be married with his bride behind his 
back ona pillion! But if the change in mere civilisation is 
ereat, is 1t not equal in matters of outward religious reverence ? 
Are there any Catholic sovereigns of the present day who 
would stop to kiss the relics of saints on their way to be mar- 
ried ? 


‘¢ A mile from the castle of Dalkeith, the King sent to the Queen 
by a gentleman a great tame hart, that she might have a course. 
The Earl of Surrey declined it, not because it was a shame to hunt 
the poor tame creature, but because King James was in sight, and 
he thought the King and Queen could hunt together afterwards. 

“ Walf way to Edinburgh, James IV. was seen advancing with 
his company. He was this time attired in grand costume. ‘ His 
steed was trapped with gold, and round its neck was a deep gold 
fringe; the saddle and harness were of gold, but the bridle and 
head-gear of burnished silver. The King wore a jacket of cloth of 
gold, lined and bordered with violet velvet and fine black bouge or 
budge fur; his waistcoat was of violet satin, his hoses of scarlet, his 
shirt confined with bands of pearl and rich stones; his spurs were 
long and gilt. He rode towards the Queen in full course, at the 
pace at which the hare is hunted. On seeing her he made very 
humble obeisance, and, leaping down from his horse, he came and 
kissed her in her litter; then mounting in his usual gallant fashion, 
without touching stirrup, a gentleman-usher unsheathed the sword 
of state, and bore it before his King in regal fashion. The Scottish 
sword was enclosed in a scabbard of purple velvet, whereon was 
written in letters of pearl, God my defende. The like words are on 
the pommel, the cross, and the chap also. The Earl of Bothwell 
bore this sword when the royal party reached Edinburgh town.’ 

“The King placed himself by the Queen’s litter, and passed all 
the time conversing with her and entertaining her as he rode by her 
side. 

‘¢ «Before they entered Edinburgh, one of the King’s gentlemen 
brought out a fair courser, trapped i in cloth of gold, w ith crimson 
vely et. interlaced with white and red. The King went to the horse, 
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mounted him without touching the stirrup in the presence of the 
whole company; then tried his paces, choosing to judge himself 
whether it were safe for his bride to ride on a pillion behind him, 
which was the mode in which he intended to enter the city.’ Like- 
wise he caused one of his gentlemen to mount behind him as a lady 
would ride, to see whether the proud courser would submit to bear 
double or not. 

“When he had concluded all his experiments, he decided that 
it was not proper to trust the safety of his bride to his favourite 
charger; ‘so King James dismounted from him, and condescended 
to ride on the Queen’s gentle palfrey. He mounted, and the Queen 
was placed on a pillion behind him.’ 

‘This arrangement, however, took place about a mile from the 
gates of the Scottish capital. There were notable pageants and 
diversions to take place before the royal party entered therein. * * 

*¢¢Vast numbers of the honest folk of Edinburgh, and of the 
country round about, were assembled to see the Queen’s entry ; 
and in fair order came the royal procession to the gate, the Queen 
still riding behind the King. When entering the city, the Grey- 
friars came in procession, with the cross and some relics, which were 
presented by their warden for the King to kiss. But he would not, 
until the Queen had kissed them; and his Grace would still ride 
with his head uncovered, out of respect to her.’ 

«The Queen’s southern minstrel, Johannes, and his company, 
and her trumpets, did their devoir at her entry; but they noted to 
the Herald Somerset ‘that the Scotch minstrels and trumpets had 
not new banners.’ 

«Right across the entry of Edinburgh was a gate, with two 
tourelles, and a window in the midst. In the tourelles were at their 
windows vested angels, singing joyously for the coming of so noble 
a lady; and at the middle window was another angel, who flew down 
and presented the keys of the town to Queen Margaret. Then came 
in procession the college of the parish of St. Giles, richly vested ; 
and they brought the relic of the arm of their saint, which was pre- 
sented to the King to kiss.’ But he courteously refused to take 
precedence, in this ceremony, of his royal partner sitting on the pil- 
lion behind him; and Queen Margaret had the privilege of kissing 
the arm of St. Giles before her lord. The King then began to sing 
Te Deum laudamus; and it may be supposed the whole of the 
ecclesiastics kept up the strain. 

“<«In the midst of Edinburgh was a cross, and hard by a foun- 
tain casting forth wine, and each one drank that would; nigh to the 
cross a scaffold, where was represented Paris and the three goddesses, 
with Mercury, who gave Paris the apple of gold. But upon the 
same scaffold with these pagans were represented the ‘Salutation of 
Gabriel to the Virgin ;’ the ‘ Marriage of the Virgin to Joseph,’ and 
a pageant with the ‘Four Virtues ;’ likewise were stationed war- 
tabrets, which played merrily. There were devices of a licorne (uni- 
corn) and a greyhound, being the Stuart and the Tudor beasts.’ 
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Wreaths of the flowers of each royal family—being cardoons or 
thistles, and red roses interlaced —formed the borders to these tab- 
leaux vivans. 

«Then the noble company all passed out of the town, and 
approached to the church of the Holy Cross (Holyrood), out of 
which came the Archbishop of St. Andrews, brother to the King, 
with his cross borne before him, accompanied by the reverend 
fathers in God, the Bishop of Aberdeen (who was Lord Privy Seal 
of Scotland), the Bishops of Orkney, Caithness, Ross, Dunblane 
and Dunkeld, and many Abbots, all in their pontificals, preceded by 
their crosses. The Archbishop of St. Andrews gave the King a 
relic to kiss; but he, as before, gave precedence to his bride. 

*** Each one of the attendants leaped off his horse, and in fair 
order followed the ecclesiastical procession into the church. The 
King and Queen alighted the last at the entrance of the church ; 
and after the King had aided the Queen, by taking her round the 
waist and lifting her from her pillion, he led her to the high-altar, 
making humble reverence. There was a place prepared for their 
Graces. to kneel upon, being two cushions of cloth of gold. The 
Lord Chamberlain of the Queen exercised his office in her service ; 
but the King would never kneel down first, but both knelt to- 
gether.’ ”’ 








DR. MURRAY ON MIRACLES AND ON EDUCATION. 


Lhe Irish’ Annual Miscellany. By the Rey. Patrick Murray, 
D.D., Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. Vol. Il. Dub- 
lin, Bellew. 


Dr. Murray’s second volume is more than a worthy successor 
to his first contribution to our miscellaneous Catholic litera- 
ture. The fragmentary trifles which accompanied his more 
solid papers have disappeared, and we have here two extremely 
able essays on two of the most important subjects which could 
have been chosen with reference to the necessities of the times. 
The educational question is already one of the most agitated, 
and the least universally agreed upon, of all urgent practical 
topics; and the subject of miracles, though hitherto lying 
comparatively dormant in our theological controversies s, will 
assuredly come forward at no distant period, and form one 
of the small number of vital truths to be fought for in the 
approaching hand-to-hand conflict between Catholicism and 
Infidelity. 

Our own present Number supplies a contribution to the 
details of the general question, and the last Rambler entered 
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somewhat at length into another branch of miraculous phe- 
nomena. Such of our readers as may be disposed to enter 
into the principles assumed throughout our remarks on the 
liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, and on the miraculous 
images at Rome, cannot do better than turn to Dr. Murray’s 
essay. How soon a clear knowledge of all that is involved in 
these supernatural events may be of especial importance to 
both English and Irish Catholics, through the occurrence in 
Great Britain or Ireland of some of those wonderful manifes- 
tations of Omnipotence which have been so recently vouchsafed 
in Italy, in the Tyrol, and in France, it would be presumptuous 
to speculate. Still, we know that it might please Almighty 
God at any time to confound the pride of Anglo-Saxon intel- 
ligence by the display of some of those marvellous interposi- 
tions of his power which are so pre-eminently calculated at 
once to humble and console us, and which He has often 
granted in countries of stronger faith than we can boast. If 
it should please Him to inspire us who possess the truth with 
such a simple-hearted confidence in his promises and aid as 
should banish from our shores those miserable devices for do- 
ing the work of God by worldly, though not absolutely sinful, 
means; if we should come to perceive that the victories of an 
apostolic age can only be won by purely apostolic weapons ; 
if we should learn that the poor are first in the kingdom of 
God, and that the sword of his Spirit, and not money and 
worldly esteem, is the only power which can beat down the 
Protestantism and sins of our time ;—then we may not unrea- 
sonably look for some such mysterious wonders as those with 
which the vivid faith of other branches of the Catholic Church 
has so frequently been, and still is, rewarded. We shall re- 
joice, therefore, if the perusal of such an essay as that of the 
accomplished professor of Maynooth is found to prepare the 
minds of thinking men for an investigation, at once calm and 
Catholic, of every professedly miraculous event to which our 
age may give birth, whether in our own country or on foreign 
shores. An age of conflict, such as ours must be, is likely to 
be an age of miracles; and if, in our warfare with unbelief, 
any such aids are necessary, or are advantageous for us, and 
our faith is of that character without which our Lord ordi- 
narily withholds the extraordinary manifestations of his pre- 
sence, He whose work we are doing may do in Great Britain 
and Ireland what He has done at Naples, at Rimini, and on 
the opposite coast of our own narrow Channel. 

Dr. Murray’s essay, as we have implied, is confined to the 
general question of miracles, and that especially as proofs of 
the truth of the religion in whose support they are wrought. 
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The subject is handled with great clearness of thought, and 
accuracy and vivacity of expression. Its style, as a literary 
work, is, we think, more completely satisfactory than the style 
of the papers in his first volume, being more composed, and 
therefore more effective, and being free from those occasional 
very ‘ strong” expressions which, in our judgment, rather 
diminish than strengthen the real force of an author’s state- 
ments and reasonings. At the same time, as Dr. Murray is a 
lover of sincerity in reviewers, we must not omit to add, that, 
taken simply as compositions, slight marks of haste are dis- 
cernible in both essays. 

We quote some portions of Dr. Murray’s excellent exa- 
mination of the fallacies of Hume’s celebrated attack on all 
testimony to the reality of miracles, only regretting that we 
are unable to give them at greater length. 


*** When any thing,’ says ILume, ‘is affirmed utterly absurd and 
miraculous, it [the mea rather the more readily admits of such a 
fact, upon account of that very circumstance w hich ought to destroy 
all its authority. The passion of surprise and wonder, arising from 
miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a sensible tendency to- 
wards the belief of those events from which it is derived. And this goes 
so far, that even those who cannot enjoy this pleasure immediately, 
nor can believe those miraculous events of which they are informed, 
yet love to partake the satisfaction at second-hand, or by rebound, 
and place a pride and delight in exciting the admiration of others, 
With what greediness are miraculous accounts of travellers received, 
their descriptions of sea and land monsters, their relations of won- 
derful adventures, strange men, and uncouth manners? But if the 
spirit of religion join itself to the love of wonder, there is an end of 
common sense: and human testimony, in these circumstances, loses 
all pretensions to authority.’ It is unnecessary to explain this 
inference in other, for it cannot be expressed in plainer words—we 
can never be sure of the existence of a miracle reported to us by 
human testimony. 

‘ANSWER. 

‘I, The principle of this objection, if once admitted, would 
destroy the foree of human testimony altogether, and establish a 
system of universal scepticism. There is a general tendency in 
human nature to reecive the statements of others, where there is no 
particular ground for doubt or disbelief. In this spirit we read 
histories, biographies, diaries, and listen to the narratives of tra- 
vellers, This passion of credulity (as I must term it, for want of a 
better word), beyond all question, leads us into innumerable errors 
of opinion and belief. Therefore we cannot be sure of any state- 
ment that it is true. 

“TI, I deny that the tendency to admit strange, wonderful, 
absurd, and miraculous accounts is stronger than the tendency to 
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admit the reports of common every-day occurrences. I deny that 
the tendency is so strong with regard to the former as with regard 
to the latter. I deny that the tendency is (per se, and abstracting 
from the weight of the reporting testimony or corroborating cir- 
cumstances) strong at all. I deny that any such tendency exists. 
The direct contrary, in every particular, I hold to be quite certain. 

‘“* Tf an old soldier recounts to me his adventures in foreign lands, 
IT am not unwilling to yield acceptance to his story, so long as he 
confines it within the limits of probability. But the moment he 
diverges into the ‘absurd’ or ‘miraculous,’ or even the simply 
* wonderful,’ I may continue to listen to him with increasing wonder 
and surprise, and if his narrative should be humorous, or otherwise 
agrecable, with increased pleasure, but most assuredly with dimin- 
ished confidence. * ° a 

‘* The great error of this part of Hume’s objection is, 1. That 
he confounds the disposition (which does not exist) to believe the 
fact with the disposition (which in well-constituted minds does 
exist) to believe the fact when proved, or, what ——~ to the same 


thing, to yield to the authority of good testimony. 2. He confounds 
the passion of surprise and wonder with the alan to belief, or 


supposes that the latter follows from the former, or is augmented or 
directed by the former; than which nothing can be more contrary 
to the fact. I suppose that the readers of the Arabian Niyhts or 
the Curse of Kehama have emotions very agreeable indeed of sur- 
prise and wonder, but certainly not thence the smallest tendency 
towards belief in the adventures from the narrative of which the 
emotions are derived. The very opposite is, as we have seen, mani- 
festly the fact. Nay, even the desire that the event should be real 
does not of itself tend to beget the belief that it is so. 

‘* * Tf,’ says Hume, ‘the spirit of religion join itself to the love 
of wonder, there is an end of common sense; and human testimony, 
in these circumstances, loses all pretensions to authority.” That is 
to say, the tendency to believe miracles and other wonders advanced 
for religious purposes is so specially and violently unreasoning, so 
utterly beyond the control of ‘common sense,’ that no credit what- 
ever is to be given to human testimony in such cases. 

‘‘Tn direct contradiction to this assertion, I assert that the his- 
tory of the human mind, in every country and at all periods, shews 
to demonstration that the prejudice, so far from being in favour of 
miracles professing to establish a new religion or doctrine, is strong 
in the highest degree, against them. % * * 

“ Observe, I speak “of the antecedent prejudice inclining to be- 
lieve or reject the fact—it is of this the objection speaks—not of the 
propensity, on which I have so much dilated, to believe that a mani- 
fest miracle is a miracle, or to admit its authority. Keep these two 
things distinct, for they are distinct, 

‘A few words establish my assertion beyond all possibility of 
doubt. The Egyptians had the strongest prejudice against admit- 
ting the miracles of Moses. There was no disposition on the part 
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of the Jews to admit the miracles of our Lord or the Apostles, but 
quite the contrary. There was no disposition among the pagans, 
but quite the contrary. Those who were converted believed on the 
force of evidence and through the influence of grace, in spite of their 
prejudices. There is no disposition on the part of Protestants to 
admit the miracles recorded from age to age in the Catholic Church, 
but quite the contrary. There is no disposition on the part of Ca- 
tholics to admit miracles recorded among Protestants, but quite the 
contrary. If I were told, even by an ‘intelligent Protestant, that 
Dr. Sumner had raised a dead man to life, to prove the truth of his 
religion, I would have an insurmountable prejudice against admit- 
ting it. I believe the thing to be simply impossible; for I believe 
Protestantism to be essentially false, and therefore that God cannot, 
by miracle or otherwise, pronounce it to be true. The prejudice 
arising from such a conviction is certainly rather strong. It were 
foreign to the present question to say whether these prejudices are, 
or how far they are, reasonable or unreasonable. The fact is enough 
for me at present: it directly contradicts Hume’s statement, and 
completely overthrows his argument.” 

The Essay on Education sums up and expounds the doc- 
trines of Catholic theologians on the various duties and rights 
of the Church and of the secular power with remarkable 
force, and in terms at once lucid, popular, and precise. At 
the same time, it strikes us, that with most readers the prac- 
tical effect of the argument would have been greater, had it 
not treated what is called ‘* secular education” so much as a 
possible reality. In the sense in which (as we gather) Dr. 
Murray writes upon it, and in which it forms the subject of 
such unhappy divisions, we hold secular education to be a 
simple impossibility. Whether secular education—thereby 
meaning, not the education of laymen as distinguished from 
that of ecclesiastics, but that portion of education which is not 
directly theological—whether secular education may be in theory 
conceded with safety to any kind of temporal government or 
not, it is a plain fact, that in itself it can have no substantive 
existence. ‘The term “ secular education” represents either a 
distinction of mere idea or a pernicious falsehood. No educa- 
tion can be purely secular, because every education embraces 
a large number of branches with which ‘religious truth is in- 
extricably, though more or less intimately, bound up. The 
moment we pass “from the limits of mere reading and writing, 
and of mathematical and physical science, and enter upon any 
one of those topics in which man himself is in any way the 
subject of our thoughts, that moment religious questions are 
involved; for the simple reason, that, whe ther mor: lly, intel- 
lectually, or historically, man never leas existed, and never can 
exist, apart from some religion, whether false or true, or apart 
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from some positive denial of religion. And we cannot but 
think, that it is an ignorance of this fact which forms the 
most serious of all stumbling-blocks to those persons who are 
unable to see their way clearly in the matter of the new col- 
leges in Ireland. The world in general cannot argue easily 
from principles, or from 4 prioré erounds. They ask, * Ts not 
any education, even a purely secular, better than none? And 
do not these colleges profess to give a purely secular educa- 
tion? Why, then, do not the Catholic clergy adopt them as 
tolerable, if not as absolute ‘ly good, and take care that they 
are not turned into an anti-Catholic propaganda?” In the 
case of persons who argue in this manner, it appears to us to 
be of the first importance t o shew them, that unless they are 
prepared to omit every moral, historical, and metaphysical 
subject from the education of the young—an absurdity too 
elaring to be endured—a purely secular education cannot be, 
because religious questions enter every where, the moment 
man himself, in any of his relations, is the subject of study. 

We trust, therefore, that in his next volume Dr. Murray 
will enter more fully into this most practical view of this sub- 
ject, as indeed he admits that want of space alone has pre- 
vented his discussing it at length in the present Essay. With- 
out it, the Essay before us, admirable as it is, Will be incom- 
plete, and its practical effect, we are convinced, considerably 
diminished in an wnthinking age like our own. 

In his next volume, also, we shall be glad if Dr. Murray 
should take up another question to which he promises to turn 
his attention, and which will become of greater importance 
every year that passes, namely, the subject of the evidences of 
Christianity and Catholicism, as they may be, or ought to be, 
or need not be, mastered by minds of various standards of in- 
tellectual capacity. 
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Facts and Correspondence relating to the Admission into the 
Catholic Church of Viscount and Viscountess Feilding, by the Right 
Rey. Bishop Gillis (Dolman), is the result of a ‘‘ conference’’ between 
the Bishop, Lord Feilding, his father Lord Denbigh, and his sister. 
On the very day that Lord and Lady Feilding were received into 
the Church, the Bishop was informed that Lord Denbigh and his 
daughter, with his ~~ Mr. Baylee, the principal “of a Pro- 
testant college at Birkenhead, had come to Edinburgh, and wished 
to see the Bishop on a st abject in which Lord Denbigh felt all the 
anxiety natural to a father. They were accordingly invited by the 
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Bishop to his house (which Mr. Baylee imagined to be a convent), 
and there a conference of three hours took place. The first hour 
was occupied by Mr. Baylee in reading aloud a paper of ‘‘ reasons” 
which Lord Feilding had drawn up, and the remainder of the inter- 
view in one of those unsatisfactory conversations in which a Catholic 
vainly endeavours to enlighten a dull Protestant intellect as to the 
nature of Catholic doctrines, and a Protestant quotes texts and 
makes cool assertions, not with a view of explaining his creed, but 
with the object of “ flooring” his antagonist. Mr. Baylee, who 
appears to be a peculiarly solemn and patronising individual, after- 
wards drew up a statement of the arguments by which he considered 
that he had demolished the Bishop ; upon which the Bishop, as soon 
as he had leisure, drew up a “review” of the said statement, and 
forwarded it to Lord Denbigh. Mr. Baylee, in the mean time, be- 
took himself to the congenial columns of the J/orning Herald, and 
there delivered himself of his own side of an imaginary ‘ contro- 
versy,”’ the editor of that organ of Protectionist Protestantism con- 
ducting himself towards the Bishop with the usual candour of news- 
paper editors. In the end the Bishop was forced to publish the facts 
of the case, with the ‘‘ review” above mentioned. It is seldom that 
any merely personal encounter has given occasion to a pamphlet so 
worthy of more than ephemeral existence. The “review” is as 
nasterly a thing of its kind as we have ever seen; and though pro- 
fessedly and really little more than a common-sense exposition of 
the Scripture texts over which Mr. Baylee blundered, it furnishes 
as clear a proof of the Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church as could well be compressed into so small a compass. The 
whole is well worth our readers’ study. 

Opportunely at the present moment, a new edition of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Lectures on the Real Presence (Dolman) has just ap- 
peared. Their character and ability are so well known, that we 
need but remind our readers that they are now no longer out of 
print. 


Another opportune publication is the Rev. Aineas Dawson’s 
translation of Count de Maistre’s Letters on the Spanish — 
They are lively and interesting, and shew how much is to be said, 
not merely in palliation, but in favour of an institution which, in 
Protestant England, to name is to anathematise. 


Drowning men will catch at a straw; and accordingly the Rey. 
Arthur Baker, assistant curate of All Saints’, Mary lebone (ci-devant 
Margaret Chapel), has published 4 Plea for Romanisers (so called) 
in the Anglican Communion (Maste rs). Mr. Baker is of the “ liberal”’ 
school of Remanisers, embracing in his yearnings both Dissenters 
and Catholics. Whether he is in heart a real “¢¢ Romaniser, ” we 
know not, but we suspect that the Bishop of London will have litle 
merey on him. In fact, he hits his “ bishop” too hard to be easily 
forgiven. 


The Old Tree (Dolman) is a pleasing little Catholic tale illus- 
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trative of filial piety, decidedly better than many of its kind, and 
fitted for young persons, and for lending amongst the poor. 


Faucher’s Devotion to the Holy Infancy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has been translated by Miss M. J. Piercy (Rockliff and Son), and 
furnishes a very useful manual for one of the most touching of 
Catholic devotions. 


Dara, or the Minstrel Prince (Mogg), is an unpretending little 
drama, by an Indian officer, Major Vekh, reprinted from Hogg’s In- 
structor. 


Lhe Appeal to Rome: a Letter from an English Clergyman to a 
Roman Catholic Friend (Darling), is a declaration from an Anglican 
who ‘holds all Roman doctrine” (as he conceives), but is in diffi- 
culties from believing in the validity of Anglican sacraments. He 
wishes to ‘appeal to Rome” to decide authoritatively whether the 
Anglican sacraments are valid or not ; implying that if it should be 
ruled that they are not so, he would submit to the Church. ‘The 
author writes in an earnest, anxious spirit, and it is impossible not 
to feel for his distress, while wondering at the fallacies with which 
he deceives himself. If he will allow us, we will venture to suggest 
a method by which he can solve his difficulties. If he is sincere 
in what he says, let him write no more pamphlets about appealing 
to Rome, but let him make the appeal at once. By “appealing to 
Rome” we presume that he does not mean that a General Council 
is to be called to decide his difiiculties for him, but that he simply 
wishes a straightforward application to the Pope. Let him, then, if 
he is really in earnest, communicate with his Holiness. No one is 
more easy of access than Pius IX. The applicant need not visit 
Rome personally ; he has nothing to do but to write a letter, in any 
language that he pleases, state his case fully, and ask some Catholic 
friend to get it taken to his Holiness, who will, we make no doubt, 
resolve his questions with most paternal affection. Only let him not 
send an English letter to the Pope by the post, lest it share the fate 
of some other English Protestant letters which have reached his Ho- 
liness by that channel since the outbreak of the present tumult in 
England, and which were so outrageously insulting that his Holiness 
had no alternative but to have them put into the fire. 


The Lamp (Richardson) continues to improve in quality, and 
contains many interesting and useful papers, adapted to the class for 
Which it is designed. We understand that it has already reached 
a larger circulation than was ever before attained by a Catholic 
periodical of the same kind. The importance of good Catholic 
publications of this kind cannot be overrated. 


The Archbishop of New York has published his lecture on The 
Decline of Protestantism, and its Cause, delivered last November in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. It has all the characteristics of 
the style of one of the most powerful of Catholic preachers, and 
traces, with his Grace’s usual vivacity and thoughtful earnestness, 
the inevitable workings of the fundamental principle of all Protest- 
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antism, namely, its denial of authority in matters of revelation, logi- 


cally resulting in a negation of all religious doctrine as the truth “of 
Almighty God. 


Father Faber has edited an elegant translation of a most useful 
and interesting Italian work, The School of St. Philip Neri (Burns 
and Lambert). The original was compiled by Giuseppe Crispino, a 
secular priest of Naples, ‘and published in 1675. The work includes 
three parts: the first contains lessons on the various details of the 
Christian life, applicable to all persons; the second consists of les- 
sons for priests, in their sacerdotal functions; the third explains the 
whole system and working of the Oratory of St.Philip. The whole is 
a kind of compendium of the lives of St. Philip and some of his most 
distinguished disciples, arranged under heads, so as to bring out the 
practical bearing of their characters and sanctity in the clearest 
light. It is the ‘only book of the kind as yet translated, and is emi- 
nently adapted for Catholics in every state of life. 


In the present aspect of Catholic affairs, many of our readers 
will be glad to possess themselves of the Abbé Migne’s French edition 
of Pallavicini’s great work on the Council of Trent, in 3 volumes. 
Being the standard history of the Council, it cannot be too closely 
studied by all who would make themselves acquainted with the past 
history of the Church in her dealings with heresies and difficulties 
of all kinds, including her negotiations and concordats with the 
civil power. It is impossible not to foresee that, whatever may be 
the result of the anti-Catholic agitation of the last few weeks, the 
English Government will sooner or later make an attempt at esta- 
blishing relations with the Pope in his spiritual capacity. On the 
extreme delicacy of the nature of any such agreement between the 
Church and the secular authority, we need not for a moment insist. 
How far, further, those not concerned officially in such matters 
should publicly express their views, is a question for serious con- 
sideration. But as every Catholic must feel a deep interest in the 
subject, and most ardent desires that the state, which ever seeks to 
subjugate the Church, may be defeated in its aims, we can hardly 
do better than make ourselves acquainted with the policy which the 
Supreme Pontiff has ever pursued in his negotiations with the 
powers of the world. The intrigues of the temporal sovereigns at 
the Council of Trent, as is well known, were among the most mis- 
chievous obstacles which the spiritual authority had to overcome ; 
so that, setting aside the extreme doctrinal value of the history of 
the Council, as a record of an example of the working and successful 
issue of Catholic spiritual diplomacy (so to call it), it stands un- 
rivalled. The Abbé Migne’s valuable edition contains not only Pal- 
lavicini’s text, but the Bulls of the Popes who summoned the Coun- 
cil to its successive sessions, the Decrees and the Catechism of the 
Council, with elaborate dissertations on the conflict which ensued 
between the principles of the Council and the nationalising, anti- 
Catholic spirit of Gallicanism. 
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On this subject also, Count De Maistre’s Works, by the same 
indefatigable editor, may profitably be consulted. They include 
De Maistre’s Considerations on France, his essay on the Generative 
Principle of Political Constitutions, his translation (with notes) of 
Plutarch’s essay on the Delay of Divine Justice, his works on the 
Pope and on the Gallican Church. The last more especially bears 
upon the principles invoived in the present collision between the 
power of the Pope and the nationalising theories both of Protestants 
and some few unworthy English Catholics. We recommend it to 
the attention of all who imagine that geographical position or dis- 
tinct temporal nationality confers any peculiar rights upon a branch 
of the Church Catholic. 


Mr. Ward has published what may be regarded as a species of 
Catholic sequel to his Jdeal of a Christian Church, in the shape of a 
letter to the Guardian newspaper. The subject of the letter, which is 
a goodly pamphlet of about 150 pages, is The Anglican Establish- 
ment contrasted in every Principle of its Constitution with the 
Church Catholic of every Age (Burns and Lambert). It originated 
in a series of articles in the Guardian, based on a previous brochure 
of Mr. Ward’s, in which the newspaper-writer undertook the Quixo- 
tic task of proving that the Church of Rome is as bad as the An- 
glican Establishment, when tried by Catholic principles. What the 
editor of the Guardian will say to his antagonist’s reply, it is dif- 
ficult to guess, provided he attempts to meet it fairly. Ilis ex- 
treme discomfort, as his opponent pins him relentlessly to the 
ground, and forces him by all the laws of logic and his own admis- 
sions to eat his own words, we can easily conceive. The ‘ Letter” 
is a closely-reasoned and elaborate exposition of the utter hollow- 
ness of the High-Church pretences of every kind. 

In the dearth of good and cheap Tracts for distribution among 
well-disposed Protestants, we are glad to be able to recommend a 
short Address to the People on the Choice of a Religion (Burns and 
Lambert). It briefly and affectionately puts forward the grounds 
on which those who know nothing of controversy, commonly so 
called, may decide between the Church and her adversaries, touch- 
ing only on facts patent to the eyes of all who will use their facul- 
ties and inquire for themselves. ‘The season of the year also re- 
minds us of a very useful tract by the same writer, 4 Christmas 
Gift for Thoughtful People, where the same line of argument will be 
found expounded at greater length. 


To the general dearth itself of such Tracts the series which will 
be found detailed in our advertising columns promises at length to 
put anend. The Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul has taken the 
matter in hand, and undertakes to issue, with all reasonable rapidity, 
a collection of Tracts, as cheap in price as the necessities of typo- 
graphy permit, carefully edited by two members of the Clifton Con- 
ference, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Northcote, subject to the revision 
of the Rev. William Vaughan. The plan embraces historical, con- 
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troversial, and doctrinal subjects; the Bishop of Clifton takes it 
under his especial patronage, and Cardinal Wiseman and the other 
English Bishops have all given it their approval. The undertaking 
unquestionably merits the cordial support of all Catholics; and the 
price of the Tracts being fixed so low that nothing less than a sale 
of some thousand copies ; of e: ich of them can pay their expenses, we 
trust that the Editors (who have undertaken the entire pecuniary 
responsibility) will meet with all the success they deserve. We 
shall say more of the specific merits of the separate Tracts when a 
few more have been issued. 


The Dublin Review for January contains a striking and enter- 
taining article on the Hierarchy, and a paper on Catholicism as a 
conservative principle, full of thought and suggestions worthy of 
close attention. An able review of Mr. Allies’ book on the Primacy 
is among the most interesting of the rest of the articles. 


A collection of between thirty and forty Lasy Hymn-Tunes for 
Catholic Schools, §c. (Burns and Lambert), is a very serviceable 
addition to our somewhat scanty stock of really religious music. 
The words are in all cases given in full, and are taken from the 
published hymns (original and translated) of Father Faber and Mr. 
Caswall. ‘The music is by Dr. Crookall (of St. Edmund’s College, 
Old Hall Green) and the Rev. W. Dolan, now at St. John’s, Is- 
lington, whose names are a guarantee at once for the musician-like 
and the useful quality of the compositions. They are pleasing and 
lively, and, as they profess to be, simple and unpretending. 


The Catholic’s Vade Mecum (Burns and Lambert ) is a manual 
of prayers for daily use, designed as a companion to the Golden 
Manual. It contains six parts : (1.) Morning and Evening De- 
votions, with occasional prayers; (2.) Public Offices—the Mass, 
Vespers, &c.; (3.) Devotions for Confession and Communion ; 
(4.) Devotions on the Blessed Sacrament, the Five Wounds, &c. 5 
(5.) Devotions to our Lady and St. Joseph, with novenas and 
prayers for the dead; and (6.) a collection of litanies and hymns. 
It is just what it aims to be, an excellent companion for the 
pocket. 


The deluge of ‘ Papal Aggression” pamphlets is subsiding, but 
it has been portentous. The subject fills some pages of the * Pub- 
lishers’ Circular” with mere titles. Of those on the Catholic side 
we may specify as more or less worth reading, 4 Protestant Plea 
in support of Cardinal Wiseman’s Appeal, by Anglo-Catholicus ; a 
jeu desprit purporting to be the Original Letter from Lord John 
Russell to the Bishop of Durham; Papal Aggression considered, by 
a Barrister; What shall be done with Cardinal Wiseman? by an 
English Journalist ; the War of Hats, a mock heroic Poem (Dol- 
man) ; ; anda Remonstrance with the Westminster Clergy, by a 
Westminster Magistrate (Pickering), which the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ” 
Christian Remembrancer pronounces to be very difficult to answer. 
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The Path to Paradise (Richardson) is a devout and touching 
little volume of meditations on the Passion, translated from the 
Italian of the Blessed Leonardo, and revised by Father Pagani. 


The second part of Zhe Cousins (Richardson) is like the first 
part, an ingenious aid to the teaching of the French language to 
beginners. 


The Lives of the Modern Saints will for the future be published 
quarterly, instead of every two months; an improved arrangement, 
for which the Editor gives his reasons in a preface to the Life of St. 
Camillus of Lellis, the first volume of which is now ready. St. 
Camillus was one of those marvels of work amidst a complication 
of bodily sufferings, overwhelming to ordinary persons, of which 
we find such remarkable examples in the Saints of all ages and 
countries, 
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RELIGION AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Si1r,—I beg to present to your readers a few patristic authorities for 
the details of the view of the Mosaic cosmogony, which has lately 
appeared in your pages, under the title of ‘ Religion and Modern Phi- 
losophy.”’ Granting that no complete theory ‘of cosmogony can be 
extracted from the ‘Writings of the Fathers, yet it appears to me, that 
whenever they threw off their deference to the philosophers of the day, 
to whom they owed no allegiance, and interpreted the words of Moses 
either traditionally or by common sense, they arrived, in all essential 
particulars, at the conclusion which has been defended in the ar ticles just 
concluded in the Rambler. A tew quotations and references gathered 
from Cornelius a Lapide, Petavius, 5. Basil, and S$. Ambrose’s Hexa- 
emeron, and a few other books on the same ’ subjects, will illustrate the 
patristic opinions on this important subject. 

Gen. i. 1. Calum et terra—spirit and matter.—Concil. Lat. sub In- 
nocentio IIJ.: ** We must firmly believe that God, in the beginning of 
time, created at once both parts of the creation out of nothing, ~~ the 
spiritual and corporal, the angelical and cosmical” (mundana). S. Aug. 
Conf. xiii. 40: ‘The universal intelligible and corporeal creation? 
[b. cont. adv. legis et proph.c. x.: * The spiritual and corporal nature.”” 
Cyril Alex, cont. Jul. I. p. ae ***¢ Heaven and earth,’ a short and 
compendious way of expressing all created things w hatever.” Hilary 
in Marth. can. iv.: ‘* The chiet elements” (maxima elementa). 

Ver. 2. Terra, matter, ort, iginal state of—inanis et vacua.—S. Aug. 
de Gen. cont. Manich. i. 5: “The first matter was made confused aud 
formless, according to the text (Sap. xi. 18), ‘Thou madest the world of 
invisible matter’ ” (auoppou tAns, formless matter). S. Gregory Nyss. 
Hexaem. p. 8: The first matter was ‘a seedling power’ ’ (omepparixn dv- 
vauis). Aug. de Gen. cont. Man. i. 3: “ Heaven and earth, as it the 
seed of heaven and earth, the matter of heaven and earth in confusion ; 
but because heaven and earth was certainly to be produced from it, 
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matter is here called heaven and earth.” This matter was Tohu and 
Bohu., Aben Ezra explains this by ‘ having nothing solid or subsist- 
ing.’ Aquila translates the words ‘“‘ emptiness and nothing.” 

“Tb. The abyss, that is, of waters, according to the unanimous con- 
sent of the Fathers. 

Ib. The spirit of God, i.e. the most attenuated material ether. 
5. Aug. de Gen. impertf. c. 4. 

Ib. ag waters, i.e. the unsubstantial formless matter before men- 
tioned. S. Aug. de Gen. cont. Manich. i. 7: ‘In order to explain 
to us an unknown state of matter, Moses employs not one word, but 
many. He calls it terra... . He calls it aqua, because it was facile 
and ductile under the hands of the Creator; but under all these names 
we must understand that invisible and formless matter out of which God 
made the world.” St. Augustine is followed by Albinus Flaccus, Bede, 
Isodore, &c. (Petavius). 

Ver. 3. The light of the first day is, according to Bede, Hugo, S. 
Thomas, Bonaventure, and others, “lucid matter (corpus), or the lucid 
part of the heaven, or rather of the abyss.’ (A Lapide in loc.) 

Ver. 6. The operation of the second day y—a division of the waters, or 
of matter. The waters above the firmament, according to 8. Hildegarde 
(Sol. 11 quies. Wiberti Monachi), ** still remain in the or i¢inal state in 
which God created them; they are material, but not like the waters 
beneath, because they are much more subtle, and altogether invisible to 
our eyes.” S, Basil Hexa. p.40: “The firmament is no impenetrable, 
hard, and heavy substance ; in this sense the earth would better deserve 
the naine; but it is called so because of the light and unsubstantial na- 
ture of the things above it, which are not perceptible by any of our 
senses.”’ S$. Basil has the same notion of the waters above the heavens 
as S. Hildegarde. The firmament is not said to be good, because it was 
not a work of creation, but only of division. (A Lapide i in loc.) 

Ver.9. The work of the third day, contraction and solidification of matter. 
S. Aug. de Gen. ad lit. i. 12: ‘* The water made more dense by the oper- 
ation of God, contracted itself.” ‘* The stars, &c. were formed out of the 
abyss of waters which was divided by the firmament on the second day, 
in the same way as ice is formed from conyealed water.” (A Lapide.) 

Ver. 14. The work of the fourth day. 5. Basil Hexa. p. 72: ‘* On the 
first day light was created, but now the body of the sun was provided as 
a vehicle (8ynpa) for that primitive light.” He then goes on to prove 
that the body of the sun is itself dark, and that the light is only an acci- 
dental quality: ‘‘The body of the moon is one thing, and her illumi- 
nating power another; you must have the same idea of the sun.”” Then 
he goes on to explain the division of light and darkness: ‘* Darkness is 
nothing else but shadow: shadow is produced in the daytime by an ob- 
struction of the light; so night is naturally produced by the shadowing 
of the atmosphere of the earth, This is the meaning of God’s div iding 
the light from the darkness.” 

For the interpretation of the word day there are many and those 
very greatauthorities. Aug. de Gen. ad lit. imperf. c.7: “ He who abideth 
for ever created all things at once; but in this book (Genesis) the rela- 
tion of the things created by God is most cony eniently digested into inter- 
vals of time, as Sit w ere, that their real arrangement, w hich could not be 
steadily contemplated by our inferior minds, might, when explained in 
the order of this description, be made, as it w ere, visible to our eyes.” 
Cajetan, in his oe on Gen. i. 5, follows this opinion of S. Au- 
gustine. 

Procopius, in Genesis i.: ‘* He numbers the days of the world, be- 
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cause he wishes to represent accurately the creation. For God does not 
want time in creating; yet He does not make his creatures without order, 
and number produces order. So He did not say ‘the first,’ but one day. 
For in those things that come to be all at once, there is no first or se- 
cond; but since the description has a certain order, for this cause after 
the one day we have the second, and so on to the sixth, merely for the 
sake of arrangement,” 

Philo Judeeus, de Mundi Opif. p. 14, first explains the seven days’ 
work in order, and then says that these days are used to distinguish the 
order of things, and have no reference to real intervals of time. ‘ All 
things werecreated at once. But it was necessary to preserve a certain 
order, because of the production of one thing from another which was 
to follow.”’ The six days refer rather to the order of nature than to the 
dates of production. Again: ‘It is foolish to believe that the world 
was made in six days, or indeed in time, strictly speaking.” ... . 
“* When you hear that He finished his work on the sixth day, you ought 
not to understand it of any intervals of days, but of the perfect senarian 
number.’’ 

Origen, cont. Cels. vi. p. 327, follows Philo, and apparently Atha- 
nasius, Orat. cont. Ar. iii. p. 233. 

S. Ambrose, in a passage which he has transferred from 8. Basil. 
Hexaem., seems to give the same explanation: “ As we might say one 
circle, so one day. Many people call a week a day, because it returns 
into itself, as into one day, and, as it were, recurs seven times to itself. 
And the circle is a figure whose property it is to begin of itself, and to 
return to itself. Thus also the Scripture sometimes talks of one age 
(s@culum). For although, in other places, it talks of ages, it seems ra- 
ther to signify the differences of states and of events than to define any 
succession of ages,” &c. 

S. Hildegarde, Respons. i. ad Wibertum Monach.: ‘* The six days 
are six works; for the beginning and completion of each separate work 
is called a day.” The Saint seems to mean, that the words of Moses, 
‘evening and morning,’’ mean *‘ commencement and completion,’ as 
explained in the Rambler. 

In the Rambler, p. 200, it is said, that the Fathers took scientific 
theories on trust from the philosophers of the day. The following pas- 
sage of S. Ambrose will prove this: ‘‘ The philosophers want us to grant 
that the axis of the heaven revolves rapidly, but that the orb of the earth 
is motionless, in order that they may prove that there are no waters 
above the heavens, as they would all be poured off by the motion of the 
sphere; as if, to grant their postulates, and to answer them according to 
their own opinions,” Ke. Hex. xi. 3. Again: ‘* Since they say that 
the sphere of heaven, with all its shining stars, revolves.” In which 
S. Ambrose says, that he adopts the Ptolemaic theory, not as being 
scriptural, but as being the current theory of the philosophers of his 
day. 

I have no doubt that a proper investigation would bring to light 
many other authorities for the theory of the papers in question; but the 
present will be sufficient to shew the general character of the patristic 
interpretations of the Mosaic cosmogony. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


~ 


£ 
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REPORTED ATTACK ON FATHER IGNATIUS. 
Letter of Father Ignatius to the Editor of the ‘‘ Tablet.” 


JESU CHRISTI PASSIO. 


Dear S1r,—As I have seen in several papers the paragraph of the 
Liverpool Mer ‘cury, giving an account of an attack on me at Liverpool, 
which you have inserted in the last Tablet, with your own very just 
remarks appeuded—that the account is evidently incorrect, if not alto- 
gether false—I suppose it will be well that there should be one state- 
ment of the affair published, from which any one who wishes may know 
what the truth is concerning it; and I suppose I am the best authority 
to refer to. It seemed to me that the only thing correctly reported was 
the place where the circumstance happened. I was walking through 
Liverpool, about two o’clock on Thursday the 26th of December, in my 
religious habit, which I have worn constantly for a twely emonth back, 
and was followed for some time by a number of children—some rather 
impudent, others simply curious. I must say for Liverpool, that it has 
a2 more troublesome set of children than I have met with in any of our 
other great towns; at least my experience during the last year, even 
before the No-Popery movement began, gives me ‘this idea. “I am not, 
however, disposed to change my course on account of such annoyances, 
and the Liverpool children did not make me think of leaving off my 
habit. No wonder that, in these days of very extraordinary zeal for the 
Protestant religion, and on the day after the celebration of a modern 
English Christmas, they were somewhat more boisterous and impudent 
than usual. Soon after they had begun to gather about me, one Ca- 
tholic woman begged me, again and again, to let her go and fetch a 
policeman. I refused as often, and told her, at last, that she was more 
troublesome than the children, and she let me go on my way. ‘This is 
the only part of thenarrative where the police need be named. One or 
two other Catholics, in spite of my remonstrances, were trying to drive 
away the children, when a man standing before a public- house, where 
I suppose he had ‘been solemnising his Christmas, gave me two blows 
on the top of the head ; it might have been two men, who each of them 
gave me one, but evidently without ¢ any thought of hurting me, Which 
they did not do. Iconceive that they were tempted by the sight of my 
religious hat, and, with what remains they had of senses, concluding, 
from the company of children, and the people driving them, that I was 
fair game for them, took a fancy to drive it down “over my eyes. I 
turned to the man who gave the last blow, and said, Thank you, Sir ; 
then went on with my procession of children till I reached my desti- 
nation, very well pleased that my self-constituted guards did not notice, 
as it had appeared to me, what the man had done ; as I should have 
feared, if they had, he would have received many blows, and much 
harder ones, for each of the two which he had given. ‘This is the true 
account of that adventure. How, or why, it was transformed into the 
story which has reached the papers, others might explain: I cannot. 
Having related the facts, I will now answer some remarks which it 
may occur to some to make upon them. Some may say, Why do I go 
about in my habit, and not put on secular clothes when I go out, as 
most other priests and religious do, and as I used formerly t to do? I 
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am not sorry to have an occasion to explain myself on this point. It 
has always been my wish, since I have been an ecclesiastic, to wear the 
ecclesiastical dress ; and I have always done it when I have found my 
superiors willing to allow me. I remember, about the year 1835, being 
delighted at gaining, for the first time, Dr. Walsh’s permission to put 
on the Roman collar. In 1838, when I returned from France, atter 
beginning the begging of prayers for England, I began wearing ny 
eassock in public, and kept to it for six months, till I was advised by 
my superiors to leave it off, as others did not follow me. In 1843 T 
took to it again—I know not from what occasion—and wore it con- 
stantly for ten months, when, from the like reason, I discontinued it 
again. The example of the Oratorians encouraged me to indulge my 
old taste, and to take to wearing my religious habit just one year ago, 
for my doing which no one is responsible but myself: though I need 
not say I am not acting in this against the orders of my religious supe- 
riors. At their desire, should it be intimated to me, I am ready im- 
mediately to return to my secular dress, though I love to keep on my 
religious one. One objection is, that it will otfend the Protestants. If 
that were likely, I think, during this year, I should have seen some 
symptoms of this. I have visited and conversed with many of the Pro- 
testant nobility, gentry, and clergy, of the High Church and Low 
Church, tradespeople, and poor; I have travelled many thousands of 
miles in railways, omnibuses, and coaches; and have not the recollection 
ofa single remark being made to me, expressing displeasure at my being 
thus dressed, by any person with whom I have thus come in contact. 
One Protestant curate accosted me in the street at Cork, and found 
fault with my wearing such a dress in that Protestant country ; but as 
in England, which is more Protestant than Ireland, no one had ever 
found fault with me for doing it, I think I need not count much on the 
objection of this reverend gentleman. 

I have no doubt many people in England have a dislike, and a very 
great one, to priests and monks; but I conceive it is their persons, and 
not their dress, against which this dislike is directed; and my opinion 
of the English people being that they are a straightforward people, and 
that they like to be dealt with themselves in a sort of straighttorward 
way, I conceive that they will be less displeased at a priest or monk, 
who, being in England (where they must for the present make up their 
mind, grudgingly or no, that he should be), shews himself for what he 
is, than at one who disguises himself, as if he had a mind to impose 
upon them, which every body naturally dislikes, but particularly an 
Englishman. If it were desired, I could fill many pages of your paper 
with anecdotes from this last year’s travelling, which would abundantly 
prove, I believe, that this judgment of the English people is correct. L 
reckon that the Oratorians would furnish a great many more proofs of 
the same position. 

Others will say, I expose myself to ridicule, and so dishonour my 
profession and my Order. I answer, that I think it would be wrong to 
expose myself to ridicule by doing any thing really ridiculous; but any 
thing ridiculous in the religious habits of the Catholic Church I do not 
admit. This fashion of dress is the oldest fashion ; the most unaltered ; 
the least liable, therefore, to be charged with absurd caprice, which is 
the character of fashions in general, of any fashion which is to be seen 
in England. It is also the most becoming dress, at least for ine. A 
Passionist habit would not befit a general officer or a young squire. 
But let any real judge of taste answer, whether a monk looks as well 
in any dress as he does in his habit, particularly a poor monk like me, 





